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This is an exceptionally rich Boggle Master™ grid. 
It contains at least 15 words of eight or more letters, and 
at least 21 seven-letter words. How many can you find? 

In Boggle Master, words are formed by starting with 
any letter cube and moving from cube to cube. 


OBOEMW 
NOWEHA 
HORM 
Gove 
agGgulge 


Consecutive cubes must be 
adjacent to each other, but 
may be adjacent in any 
direction (even diagonally). 
You may change direction 
within the same word, but 
each cube can only be used 
once per word. 

For example, starting 
with the T at the bottom 
center, you could form TILT 
by moving east, north, and 
northeast. You could not 
form TILL, however, because 


the L cube can’t be used 
Anawer next issue twice in the same word. 
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I feel like the Gingerbread Man, bouncing from Internet 
provider to Internet provider and cackling “‘Nyah nyah, you 
can’t catch me!” If you’ve tried to reach me by email, you’ve 
most likely met with little success. But at long last, I've settled 
in to nest and don’t anticipate moving anytime soon. Of course, 
I think I said that last time. But if the provider I’m with now 
will just be good enough to stay in business for a few years, I'll 
be staying put. For the foreseeable future, you can find me at 
peter@wolfe.net. Correspondence of all types is weloomed. 

This issue is heavily oriented towards German games. A 
whole mess of ‘em have come into my game closet lately, 
squeezing a number of American games out. I'm not being 
figurative. When I moved into my house last year, once of the 
things | liked about it was the nies big elesst in the back, 
already lined with shelves, 


vanedenun 
to be 


weeks will see me fleshing out the werld with NPCs and 
subplots while preliminary werk continues. 

Copies of some back are in very short supply. | 
haven't yet decided if I'll make another print run of come of 
them or not, so if you’ in arc aa 
your collection, act now before it's too late, 

This issue got out much later than I hoped, but if can 
keep to a quarterly schedule now it'll work out great— early 
November is an ideal target for the next issue, appearing in 
your mailbox in time for Thankagiving and the mad 
spree which follows. As always, you can really help me out by 
sending in game reviews and letters to the editor. The lesa I 
have to write, the faster this puppy gets finished and to your 
doorstep. Those of you with Internet access have the path of 
least resistance— it takes just a few moments to whip off a 
letter commenting on reviews, games, other letters, etc. Let me 
know what you think. 

Peter Sarrett 
Editor 
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ie Die Siedler von Catan 


Not since Magic: The Gathering has 
a game come along which has totally obsessed my 
gaming group as has Die Siedler von Catan. To 
be honest, I’m not sure why we can’t get it out of 
our systems. It’s a very well balanced game. In 
fact, mentioning that fact has become something 
of a running gag in our group. Siedler also got 
more play at this year’s Gathering of Friends than 
any other two games combined, so my group isn’t 
alone in our obsession. 

Die Siedler von Catan (The Settlers of 
Catan) is a game about settling a randomly- 
configured island composed of hexagonal tiles, 
each of which depicts one of six terrains: forest, 
mud flats, mountains, plains, grasslands, or desert. 
Fans of Kings & Things will recognize the basic 
process of dealing out tiles to form the island at 
the start 
of the 
game. A 
ring of 
water 
hexes, 
every 
other 
hex 
featuring 
seaports, 
is added to 
the perimeter. Each hex is assigned a number 
from 2 to 12 (but no 7) by dealing out lettered 
discs in alphabetical order around the island. 
Flipping the discs over reveals their numbers. 
This ingenious mechanism prevents clumping of 
the best or worst numbers. This is an extremely 
elegant solution to a potentially unbalancing 
problem— typical for the entire game. 

Players roll dice to determine who goes first. 
One of the interesting things about Siedler is that 
it is usually not advantageous to be the first 
player. This is because to begin the game, players 
take turns placing their first two settlements on the 
island. The first player places first and eighth, the 
next player second and seventh, etc. Being fourth, 
and thus placing both settlements simultaneously, 
can be more helpful than getting an earlier 
placement. It’s certainly less nerve-wracking. 
Simultaneous placement allows you to offset the 
disadvantages of one location with the advantages 
of another. Other players can try to do the same 
thing, but by the time it gets back around to them 
they might find that the second location they were 
hoping for has been taken by another player. 

Settlements aren’t placed on the hexes 


themselves, but on the vertices where hexes 
intersect. Thus every settlement borders three 
hexes (although sea hexes without ports are 
worthless). Players also build a road along with 
each of their first two settlements. Whereas 
settlements are built on hex vertices, roads are 
built along hex edges. The initial roads must be 
immediately adjacent to the matching settlement. 
As the game progresses, a player can only build 
more roads if they connect to 
their existing roads or 
settlements without any 
opposing structures or gaps 


The key rule about 
placing settlements is that 
there must always be a 
vacant vertex between 
them— settlements cannot be 
adjacent to each other. This 
means that whenever 
someone builds, they make it 
impossible for anyone to 
build in up to three other places. Now you see 
why placing first isn’t necessarily so hot— by the 
time you get to place your second settlement, your 
choices will be severely limited. 

The reason you’re jostling for position is 
because the hexes your settlements border will 
produce resources for you. Each player rolls a 
pair of dice at the start of each turn to determine 
which hexes produce. Hexes with sixes and eights 
are generally the most valuable since those 
numbers get rolled most frequently, making those 
hexes produce resources often. Resources are 
saved and then spent to build roads or settlements, 
upgrade a settlement into a city, or buy a card. 

Roads are both 
offensive and defensive tools. 
You can’t build a settlement 
someplace unless you’ve 
already built a road there, so 
roads are critical tools in the 
early game. They also block 
the progress of opponents, 
since only one road can exist 
on any hex side. If an 
opponent is building toward 
a site you’ve got your eye on, 
you can stop him by building 
a road along the edge he was 
going to use. 

Settlements are also both offensive and 
defensive tools. A settlement provides you with 
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more opportunities to produce resources. They 
stop opponents from building not only on the 
settlement’s site, but on all adjacent sites. They 
protect your roads from being cut off by opposing 
settlements. And they give you a victory point. 
The first player to accumulate ten victory points 
wins the game. 

Upgrading to a city is one of the 
best paths to victory. Cities provide two 
resources instead of only one, and 
they’re worth two victory points. As 
more cities get built, production 
increases and progress accelerates. This 
is one of the things I 
like most about the game— the pace of 
the game actually increases as time goes 
on, bringing the game closer to a 
conclusion rather than dragging on 
interminably. And it does so naturally, 
without any clunky forced mechanisms. 

Using resources to buy a card 
represents an investment in technology 
which pays off in one of five ways. You 
might discover that you’ve built a 
cathedral, university, or other civic 
improvement which gives you an 
additional victory point. Such cards are 
typically kept secret until you’ve 
accumulated enough points to win the 
game, at which time you reveal them to 
your chagrined opponents. You might 
experience a building boom, entitling 
you to build two roads at no cost. A production 
windfall might leave you with two additional 
resources of your choice. You might be able to 
claim a monopoly on a specific resource, forcing 
all opponents to hand over all of the resources of 
that type they currently hold. Most commonly, 
you’ll hire a knight to protect your settlements and 
hase away the pesky thief. 

3 Ah yes— the thief. He 

4 Starts the game in the desert, 

4 but whenever someone rolls a 
seven, he moves to a hex of 
that player’s choice. While 
the thief is on a hex, that hex 
does not produce any 
resources— a major 
annoyance. You can rest 
assured that if fives haven’t 
been rolled the entire game, 
they’ Il be rolled in spades 
immediately after the thief 
lands on your 5 hex. When the thief is moved, the 
player moving him also gets to steal a resource at 
random from any one player who has a settlement 


bordering the thief’s new home. Rolling a seven 
has one other unfortunate consequence: anyone 
currently holding eight or more resources must 
immediately discard half of them (their choice). 
Playing a Knight card allows you to move 
the thief to a new destination and steal a card 


accordingly (but it doesn’t force people with more 
than seven resources to discard). Knight cards 
remain in front of the player who played them. 
Accumulate three knights and you gain a two 
point bonus for having the largest army-— unless 
someone collects more Knight cards than you, in 
which case they get the bonus (and so on). 

A two point bonus is also awarded to the 
person who has the longest continuous road of at 
least five segments. As with the Knights, if 
someone builds a longer road, the bonus goes to 
them instead. These bonuses can mean a huge 
difference in the game. It’s quite possible to win 
without them, but having one (or both!) of them 
makes winning much easier. 

A player’s turn begins by rolling the dice. If 
a7 is rolled, anyone over the eight-card limit must 
immediate discard. Then the current player moves 
the thief and steals a resource. If any other 
number is rolled, the corresponding hexes produce 
and all players bordering those hexes collect 
resources. The current player may then use their 
resources to buy roads, settlements, cities, or cards 
(in any combination he can afford). He may also 
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trade resources to get what he needs. 

Players can trade resources freely amongst themselves, as 
long as the current player is involved in the trade. This open 
market system is where the game really comes alive, as players 
with a wealth of sheep try to unload them to get the lumber or 
brick they so desperately need for roads. In many trading games, 
the amount of actual trading is limited since players often are 
unable to arrive at acceptable terms. This is not the case with 
Siedler. The economy is limited to five resources, and someone 
often has a shortage in the one for which you have a surplus. 
Trading is thus frequent and lively, leaving all parties satisfied. 

Of course, sometimes you can’t unload your sheep no 
matter how sweet a deal you offer. Fortunately, the game offers a 
solution. On their turn, players can always trade in resources at a 
4:1 ratio— that is, four of the same resource for one of any other 
resource. So even if you have no access to lumber and nobody is 
willing to trade any to you, you can accumulate enough of 
another resource to convert them into lumber. If you get a 
seaport, this is made even easier. Just under half of the seaports 
allow you trade at a 3:1 ratio. This sounds like a minor 
improvement, but it makes a world of difference. Remember, 
when you have more than eight resources, you’re subject to 
spoilage of half of them if'a seven is rolled. If you can trade at a 
3:1 ratio, you can keep your hand size down more easily. The 
remaining five seaports are resource-specific, one for each 
resource. A player settled on one can trade in that resource at a 
2:1 ratio (so a player with the lumber port can trade in two 
lumber for one of any other resource). These ports can be 
tremendously important. Since the board is configured randomly 
each game, some ports will be better situated than others. When 
the wheat port is adjacent to two wheat hexes, for example, you 
can bet it will be snatched up early in the initial placement phase. 
If you’re settled on a couple of good lumber hexes, making your 
way to the lumber port is a very wise move. 

What’s the big deal about being able to trade resources in? 
For one thing, it makes you independent of the other players. 
You can get the resouces you need without having to convince 
someone else to give them to you. When you’re close to winning, 
other players become oddly reticent about dealing with you. And 
different resources are important at different times of the game. 
Lumber and brick are only useful for building roads and 
settlements— absolutely vital in the early stage of the game. But 
as the island fills up, players become more interested in 
upgrading their settlements into cities, or in buying cards. Ore is 
required for these activities, making it crucial to the endgame. 
Actually, building cities is the fastest path to victory, making ore 
even more critical. Sheep and wheat are used for settlements and 
cards, making them useful throughout the game (although wheat, 
required for cities, is more useful than sheep). This shifting of 
focus makes the initial placement phase particularly interesting — 
should you focus on lumber and brick, guaranteeing quick 
expansion, or grab wheat and ore for rapid maturation? 

I’ve found that lacking access to lumber and brick can 
absolutely cripple you in the early game— particularly if there 
isn’t any surplus for people to trade to you. Everyone is reluctant 
to give up lumber and brick in the first turn or two anyway, 
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+ two settlements up with each other to form 


: and it’s been a smash hit with all of them. 
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because they’ re always needed. On the other hand, it’s s frustrating 
to expand rapidly early in the game but have no ore or wheat 
access later, causing you to stagnate midway through. This can be 
mitigated by grabbing a good seaport, though. Note also that if 
you have lumber and brick early on, you can probably build your 
way to wheat and ore hexes. Having wheat and ore in the early 
game won’t help you to build to lumber and 
brick. Unless you’ve got a lot of them and a 
good seaport... 

It’s a good idea to analyze the board at 
the start of the game. Look for potential 
resource shortages, There are four wheat, 
lumber, and sheep hexes but only three each 


numbers allocated to each hex are 
important. If the wheat hexes are 2, 3, 4, 
and 12, wheat’s going to be in very short 
supply— grabbing that 4 hex in the initial 
setup might be prudent. Watch for resource- 
specific seaports adjacent to hexes of the matching resource. Be 
careful not to position both of your initial 
settlements on hexes with the same numbers, 
unless they’re sixes and eights— it’s best to 
maximize the number of different values 
which will produce for you. Choosing where 


your opponents will go. Building in the same 
direction could result in your getting cut off. 
The center of the island tends to get crowded, 
80 I frequently build my roads outward 
toward the sea, where the terrain is less 

: desirable and so there’s less chance of an 
opponent blocking me. Blocking opponents, 
of course, is a good thing— you want to have as nae room to 
expand as you can. And, all other things ss 

being equal, it’s nice if you can link your 


the longest road. 

Die Siedler von Catan is a superlative 
game, one in which the luck of the dice 
actually enhances the fun. I’ve taught this 
game to about a dozen and a half people, a 
mixture of “gamers” and casually players, 


Most immediately ask to play again. 
People go home afterward and lie in bed 
thinking about the game and what they 
might have done differently to win. Siedler 
hasn’t just skyrocketed to the top of my annual playlist (21 plays 
in under three months), it’s insinuated itself into our psyches. 
Avalon Hill picked up Klaus Teuber’s last gem, Adel 
Verpflichtet (By Hook or Crook) for American distribution. I 
fervently hope they or Mayfair likewise snap up Die Siedler von 
Catan— it deserves as wide an audience as it can get. oO 
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ie Medici 


Surely Reiner Knizia is meditating in an isolated hermitage 
somewhere. Alone with his thoughts, he spends his days 
communing with nature, reflecting on the great mysteries of life, 
and capturing small furry animals to sacrifice to nether powers in 
dark, arcane rituals. Surely it must be so, for I can scarcely 
imagine how else one man can create such innovative, 
entertaining games with the frequency and consistency Knizia has 
shown over the past few years. And while Medic isn’t likely to 
win Game of the Year (even if Die Siedler von Catan wasn’t in 
the running), it is nevertheless a solid and respectable game. 
Although essentially an expanded version of Mercator from 
Knizia’s New Games From Old Rome collection, surely the 
artwork on Medici is reason enough to pick up this version. 

: Players in Medici 
assume the roles of traders 
in Renaissance Italy. 
With a starting capital of 
about 30 florins 
(depending on the 
number of players), you 
invest in goods to bring 
the greatest return on your 
7 fm money. 
were ‘ On a player’s tum, she 
turns over one, two, or three cards from the deck. The number is 
entirely up to her, and she may choose to stop after any card. 
Each card depicts one of five commodities: spice, metal, 
porcelain, cloth, or dye. There are seven cards of each type, 
numbered 0-5 (there are two fives for each commoditiy). There 
is also one 10 card which is not of any commodity. The cards a 
player flips over form a set which goes up for bidding. The 
auction is conducted in an orderly fashion, starting at the current 
player’s left and continuing around the table. Each player may 
only bid once, with the current player getting the final bid. 
Whoever bids the most takes the set into his warehouse, moving 
his scoring marker backwards to pay for it. 

Each player’s warehouse can only hold five cards. Ifa 
player doesn’t have room for all the cards in a set, she can’t bid 
on that set. When all players have filled their warehouses, scores 
are tallied. First, everyone adds the value of all the cards in their 
warehouse and points are awarded in decreasing amounts for the 
highest totals. 

In the middle of the board are five ziggurats, one for each 
commodity. Players move up one step on each ziggurat for every 
card of that commodity they own. Whoever is highest on each 
ziggurat ears a ten point bonus, with five points going to the 
runner-up. Additionally, the upper two steps of the ziggurat carry 
an additional 10 or 20 point bonus for anyone standing on them. 

Once points are tallied, all cards are shuffled and a new 
round begins. The highest score after three rounds wins. 

Medici is a game of hard choices. First, when should you 
stop tuning cards? If a low spice comes up and you’re not 
collecting spice, should you leave it and let other players spend 
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which other people may not like, should you let it be and collect 
. the one card cheaply, or flip another hoping to add to your bounty? 
When good cards are part of large sets, players have to fill up their 
warehouses in order to get them. You can only buy one set of 

three per round— you can’t fit another. If you can hold back until 


How much to bid for cards is a common question from new 
players. Unfortunately, there’s no good answer. “Average” bids 


avoid spending more for goods than those goods will be worth to 
you. The biggest mistake players make in Medici is overbidding. 


in each of the next two rounds, with the possibility of the bonuses. 
2 I'd spend the second round consolidating your lead in those two 
commodities and trying to snag one of the warehouse bonuses. In 
; the final round, try for the 30 point warehouse bonus. 
; Medici bears some similarity to Modern Art, Knizia’s game 
which was nominated for the Spiel des Jahres a couple of years 
ago but which lost to Bluff, the German version of Liar’s Dice. 
In Modern Art, paintings are auctioned using four different 
methods, while in Medici all bidding uses the “once around” style. 
In both games, 
deciding which 
cards to bid for 
depends to some 
extent on what 
cards other players 
have. Both games 
are played ina 
series of rounds. 
Modern Art players 
may sense deja vu 
with Medici, but it 
does have a distinct 
flavor of its own. 
Attractively 
presented, easy to 
8 explain, fast- 
moving and with 
plenty of hard 
choices to make, 
Medici chalks up 
yet another winner 
for Herr Knizia. 0 
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Maybe this is a case of something being 
overhyped. Or perhaps it’s just a matter of 
different strokes for different folks. The advance 
press on Das Regeln Wir Schon— mostly, now 
that I think about it, from Alan Moon— was 
glowingly positive. The best game from this 
year’s Essen show, yadda yadda yadda. And after 
hearing a description of the game, Iwas very —- 
excited. I’d toyed with a game design, which I’d 
imaginatively called “Rulez”, which was based on 
a similar theme— a game about changing the 
rules of the game. So, despite the warning that 
there was a lot of German to translate in order to 
be able to play, I was really looking forward to 
this one. Now that I’ve played, I can’t make up 
my mind about it. 

The rule cards (all of which are in German, 
so be prepared to create an English deck out of 
index cards or a regular deck with labels affixed to 
them) are divided into five sets. The first two— 
Prediction rules and Scoring rules— are stacked 
to one side and one of each set is turned face up. 
Two cards from each of the other three sets— 
Voting rules, Value rules, and Special rules— are 
turned face up, then the rest are dealt out to 
players. 

Aplayer’s tum consists of playing a card 
from his hand. Everyone votes on whether or not 
to accept that card as a new rule by setting 1-4 
voting tiles to show YES or 
NO. Ifa majority of votes are 
for it, the rule replaces one of 
the rules of the same type 
currently showing (so a Voting 
rule would replace a Voting 
rule). Thus, two rules of each 
type are always in effect. Ifthe 
rule is not voted in, it is 
discarded. Depending on the 
rules currently in play, some players may gain or 
lose points or chips at this time. Everyone 
discards all but one of the voting tiles they used, 
and then the next player goes. Unless everyone 
voted with only one tile each, in which case the 
round ends and scoring begins. 

There are four colors of wooden chips, each 
of which is normally worth one point. Value rules 
can change this, making certain colors worth 
anywhere from zero to three points. Everyone 
chooses an assortment of chips at the start of the 
game, and then gains or loses more as a result of 
Voting or Special rules. For example, a Voting 
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rule might let everyone who votes on the losing 
side draw two more chips, or award a chip if you 
vote the same way as the player to your left. 

Scoring is governed by the current Scoring 
rule. In the simplest case, players merely total the 
value of their chips (as dictated by the current 
Value rules) and add any bonuses from other 
rules. Later, scoring might involve doubling or 
tripling chip values, or scoring for only one chip 
color, or only scoring for sets of chips. 

But wait, there’s more. At the start of each 
round, players make a prediction as dictated by 
the current Prediction rule. This may mean 
predicting what position they'll be in the game at 
the end of the next round, who will be in first 
place, etc, Predictions from the previous 
prediction round are revealed, and anyone who 
predicted correctly earns points. New Prediction 
and Scoring rules are chosen, and everyone makes 
a new prediction for the next round. Everyone 
keeps their chips for the new round. The current 
Voting, Value, and Special rules remain in effect, 
and everyone gets all their voting tiles back. Play 
continues with the next player offering up a rule 
for voting. After five rounds, whoever has the 
most points is the winner. 

Confused? That was our problem, too. 
There’s a lot to keep track of in Das Regeln Wir 
Schon— and I’ve left out a few rules for the sake 
of simplification. The game has a number of rule 
cards designed to help losing 
players catch up, so nobody is 
im ever really out of the running. 
On the other hand, scoring can 
be so topsy-turvy that the 
whole affair winds up feeling 
random. The game received a 
much cooler reception from the 
other players. 

I think my friends were put 
off by the length of the game, which took longer 
than it should have for what it is, and by the 
confusing nature of the play sequence and scoring. 
It’s hard to tell who’s doing well during each 
round. People felt like they had no idea what they 
were doing, which frustrated them. In the end, I 
don’t think my friends found the game all that 
exciting. I rather enjoyed the mechanics and 
didn’t mind the chaos. Unfortunately, it’s pretty 
clear that the game won’t get played again in this 
group. Which seems a shame, because I think 
there’s a good game lurking in there if only they’d 
give it another shot. a 
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review by Donovan K. 


Hacker is a great game for those on the 
Internet who would like to be hackers but don’t 
have the skill, don’t have the time, and don’t want 
to attract the attention of the Feds. Steve Jackson 
Games attracted the attention of the Feds. When 
they were working on the Cyberpunk worldbook 
for their roleplaying game, GURPS, the Feds 
busted them. Our humorless government thought 
that this roleplaying supplement was a manifesto 
of computer crime. At least Steve has a sense of 
humor, which inspired him to create Hacker. 

In Hacker, you’re trying to illegally gain 
entry to computer systems on the Net—the first 
person to get 12 such accounts is the winner. 
Some may complain about the subject matter, but 
like Grass, the topic doesn’t detract from the high 
play value of the game. Although Hacker comes 
with 110 cards, it’s not a card game in the 
traditional sense. Like the groups in Illuminati, 
youll be using some of the cards to build The 
Net. o 


The deck is almost 
evenly split between System 
and Special cards. The System 
cards represent computer 
systems on The Net and have 
control arrows on them to show 
where they can connect to other 
systems. Also on each card is 
the name of the system, like 
United Vaporware, or our favorite, 
ComSecMilNavPac. The card also lists the 
security level of the system, whether it’s part of a 
particular “sub-net” (BizNet, ComNet, or 
MilNet), and is of a particular system type 
(Yentendo, Hal, Vermin, and so on). 

The Special cards have a wide range of 
effects and can really hurt when played at just the 
right time. They might allow you to get more 
equipment for your computer, improve the success 
of your die rolls, avoid a bust, or hinder another 
player’s attempt to avoid a bust. Many can be 
played at any time, but some are played at 
particular instances, such as when an opponent 
just hacked into a system or before an opponent’s 
tur begins. 

To get to systems on The Net, you have to 
break into an Indial first. These are systems 
whose telephone connections are commonly 
known. Once you get into an Indial, you can 
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connect directly to adjacent systems. It’s kind of 
like using Telnet. Some special cards let you 
locate the secret indial number of other systems so 
you can get directly to them. 

Hacking into systems requires you to meet 
or beat the security level of a system with a roll of 
two 6-sided dice. If you manage to do so, you’ve 
got a regular account on that system. Beat it by 4 
or more, and you have a “root” account, which 
gives you all sorts of abilities: you can get 
bonuses to other hacks, kick other hackers off the 
system, or even bring it down. 

Beating some of the security levels is pretty 
hard with only two dice, and getting root access is 
even harder. For example, the National Crime 
Information Center has a security level of 
14—and it’s 18 to get root. That’s where all the 
bonuses come in. It’s a lot of fun scrounging up 
bonuses to your roll, and you can get a lot if you 
know what you’re doing. You can get bonuses for 
having root on other systems if 
they’re adjacent, on the same 
sub-net, or of the same system 
type. There are also Special 
cards that give you bonuses, 
and if you happen to have the 
most accounts on The Net, 
you’re the “Net Ninja”, which 
gives you another +1. I once 
tried to determine the 
maximum possible bonus to 
your die roll—if I remember right, it was an 
astounding +22! But, no matter what your bonus, 
if you roll snake-cyes, you fail. 

At first, you can only attempt two hacks per 
turn and you don’t have any bonuses. This is 
because you begin with a PC (Plain Computer). 
Sitting out a turn lets you upgrade your system to 
give more hacks and bonuses, and it’s quite 
common for players to spend the first couple of 
turns doing so. A Hackintosh gives you 3 hacks, 
the Yodel modem gives you a +1 on your hacks, 
and the Icebreaker helps minimize the effects of 
ICE. ICE? 

If your hacking roll was so bad that it’s 
equal to or lower than the ICE (Intrusion 
Countermeasure Electronics) rating for the 
system, you “trip” the ICE. You lose your 
account on that system, and the one you’re calling 
from. If you're hacking into an indial, the 
authorities come to your house and take all your 
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upgrades away. And it could get worse. If you so? 
then roll less than a 7, they also bust you. You One of the biggest drawbacks to Hacker is 
then lose all your special cards and you get a waiting on your opponents to take their turns, 
bandcuff marker to show you’ve been busted. Get which is a common problem to many multi-player 
cuffed three times and they send you up the river games. It’s easy to get distracted in a game like 
and out of the game. If you know what you’re this, so 1 suggest making a lot of deals to keep 
doing, this won’t happen to you. Butevenifyou everyone involved and move the game quickly. As 
do, the dreaded natural 2 still ICEs you. in other multi-player games, Hacker doesn’t play 
Accounts may also be lost through several as well with only 2 people, and while the box 
means, The ever-watchful sysadmins may perform suggests a minimum of 3, the rules give the 
a housecleaning and kick you off. If they’re not necessary setups for 2 through 6. I’ve been content 
alert enough, you can nark on your opponents. If playing with only one opponent on several 
that’s still not quick enough for you, you can occasions, and it wasn’t as bad as one might 
houseclean yourself, provided you have root suspect. Another drawback is having to cut up all 
access. If all else fails, you can stop an opponent _the system consoles and upgrade counters before 
cold by crashing a system and causing him to lose play begins. Just make sure you do so before you 
access to the accounts beyond it. Accounts that show up to play. 


you can’t reach don’t count towards victory and The expansion set, Hacker II: The Dark 
bringing a system back up may take several turns. Side, adds several more complicated elements that 
All these options make it necessary to Hacker players asked for. Black Ice not only 


negotiate with your opponents to stay alive. You _ throws you off two systems, it’ll track you down 
can give them your bonuses to their hacks in trade through system after system. Outdials help make 
for a free hack in their Phreaking phase. You can this path long, and multiple accounts can make it 
promise them immunity from your Special cards, even longer. Viruses and The Worm clog up 

or even trade cards. Not having a resource such as computer consoles and The Net itself: Military 


cash sometimes makes it difficult to strike Upgrades help to combat all these nasty things, but 

bargains, but it can be done when you work at it _if you’re raided with one, you’re automatically 

Rugged individualists that we are, we tend to busted. I’m of the opinion that most of these rules 

refrain from deal-making, which can drag the game add needless clutter and randomness. But for those 

on for hours. who like their hacking hardcore, this might be just 
Hacker is a reasonably elegant game with the thing. 

simple and easy-to-remember rules. There’s no Hacker has won several awards, including 


difficult math (all you do is add up 1s) and play is _ the award for Best Modemn-Day Boardgame at the 
pretty quick-moving. Players are given a number Origins convention in 1992 and is reviewed in the 
of tough choices on each tum. Do you go forthe © Games Magazine 1995 Buyer's Guide to Games. 
easy system s that everyone else might also go for Also, Steve Jackson Games has a WWW Page on 
and risk being kicked off by one of them or having _ the Internet that has a Hacker page: 

the sysadmin perform a housecleaning? Or do you http://www.io.com/sjgames/hacker. Included 

go for the really difficult systems that no one else iS there is the short errata for the game and a review 
going to get near and eat up valuable time doing —_from issue 39 of Phrack magazine. 

When Hacker came out 3 years ago, we 
played it—a lot. So much so that we kind of 
burned out on it. We played it again recently to 
refresh my memory for this review. Doing so 
rekindled our interest in the game, and I suspect 
we'll be playing plenty more in the near future. O 


Donovan K. Loucks is currently finishing a card 
game design that is being playtested in Phoenix, 
Arizona, and blindtested in South Africa. He 
works as a FoxPro database consultant for 
several government agencies and private 
corporations. He also has the responsibility of 
being the FAQ-keeper for the alt.horror.cthulhu 
newsgroup and can be reached at 
dioucks@primenet.com. 


It’s great to know that Americans haven’t 
completely lost it. There are still game designers 
in this country who can put together a good game 
with clever mechanisms. Unfortunately, there 
don’t seem to be any American companies to 
publish such games, so they keep showing up in 
Germany instead. Case in point: Sid Sackson’s 
latest effort, Kohle, Kie$ & Knete (Booty, 
Bucks, and Bread). 

Like Intrige and Rette Sich Wer Kann, 
this a game where negotiating skills play a major 
role in success. Unlike those games, however, the 
basis for those negotiations are much more 
tangible, and even if you’re inclined not to make a 
deal with another player you may find yourself 
doing so anyway. 

And making deals is what this game is all 
about. Everyone is assigned one of six possible 
investors, each the leader of a different family. 
Remaining investors are placed on the table, 
possibly to be claimed later in the game. The 
board shows sixteen deals which might be made 
during the game. Each deal has three parts: the 
number of “shares” it pays, the number of 
investors required to make the deal, and which 
families those investors must come from. A 
marker is placed on one of these deals. 

Each player on his turn has the option to try 
to make the current deal. If he declines, he rolls 
the dice and moves the marker the indicated 
number of spaces to another deal, which he may 
then choose to attempt. If he declines again, he 
draws three cards and ends his turn. 

The decision to try to put together a deal is 
irrevocable once made, even if the deal fails. 
Other players are not allowed to influence a 
player’s decision to try for or pass on a deal. Once 
a player decides to go for it, negotiations begins. 
That player becomes the “boss” for that deal— 
he’ll try to assemble all the necessary investors. 
He does this— how else?— through bribery. 
Perhaps that’s a tad inaccurate. What he really 
does is offer to split the proceeds of the deal 
amongst the players involved in it. To be 
involved, all you have to do is lend your investor 
to the boss so he can make the deal. 

Each deal is worth a certain amount of 
shares. Shares are worth one million each at the 
start of the game, but increase in value as deals are 
made until they’re worth five million by the 
game's end. If the boss acquires all the necessary 
investors for a deal, he earns cash equal to the 
number of shares that dea) is worth times the 
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current share value. From this money, he then 
pays off the players who helped make the deal 
possible. Regardless of whether the deal flew or 
not, play passes to the next player. 

Deals are most often divvied up in shares, as 
in, “I'll give you two shares if you’ll lend me the 
two investors I need to complete this deal.” 
Exactly how those shares get split is, of course, the 
most common bone of contention. The boss might 
argue that a player’s investor is only worth one 
share, but that player could counter by pointing 
out that if he doesn’t give the boss his investor, the 
boss won’t be able to make the deal at all. 

However, this is not always true thanks to 
the cards players hold in their hands. As 
mentioned earlier, each investor is the leader of a 
family. Other members of that family, represented 
by cards in the deck, can come into play simply by 
a player laying down that card in front of him. 
Now that relative can take it’s family’s seat at the 
bargaining table. If the deal concludes and the 
relative wasn’t part of the deal, its owner takes the 
card back into his hand and can try again on 
another deal later. Ifa relative is used in a deal, it 
gets discarded afterward. Relatives allow you to 
get in one a deal which doesn’t require your 
investor, or to negotiate a higher payment by 
providing more of the families needed for a deal. 
Playing a relative of your own investor can also 
preserve your stake in a deal after your investor 
has been sent on vacation. 

Investors and their relatives can be sent on 
vacation by playing the appropriate cards. If an 
investor is sent on vacation, it is merely set aside 
and can’t be part of the current deal. A 
vacationing relative, on the other hand, is 
immediately discarded. Typically, these cards are 
played on an opponent’s investor or relative, but 
you could play them on yourself if you wanted to 
weasel out of a deal you’d already agreed upon. 

Recruitment cards let you permanently steal 
an investor from someone, but you must play three 
of them at once. That is, to steal an investor, you 
must play three recruitment cards. Yes Virginia, 
this means you can wind up without any investors 
at all, while other players have three. Recruitment 
cards allow you to take control of the extra 
investors from the start of the game, They can 
also be used on relatives, but this is rarely useful 
since relatives get discarded once they've 
participated in a deal— you’re usually better off 
taking that family’s investor instead. 

If you don’t like the way the terms the boss 
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is offering and think you could do better yourself, 
you can get your chance by playing an “I’m the 
Boss!” card. This immediately makes you the 
boss, giving you control over negotiations. Other 
players can stick to their previous agreements or 
negotiate new terms. Multiple Boss cards can be 
played during the same deal, with the last one 
played seizing control. Some of the most amusing 
moments in the game have involved watching 
control of a deal bounce all over the table in a 
rapid series of Boss cards. When the deal ends, 
play continues clockwise from the final boss. 

To make things even more lively, Stop cards 
allow players to prevent the effects of Vacation, 
Recruitment, or Boss cards 
from happening— very 
much like Zaps in Cosmic 
Encounter. 

The amount of money 
players hold is kept secret. 
The advantage of this is 
obvious— if you’ve got 
more money than everyone 
else, nobody’s going to want 
to cut you in on their deals. 

Like many games coming out of Germany, the 
end of Kohle, Kie$, & Knete is variable. Starting 
with the tenth deal, after each deal is made a die is 
rolled. If the value on the die is equal to or below 
a certain value, the game ends. The value starts at 
one and increases with every deal, becoming more 
and more likely to end the game. The player with 
the most cash wins. 

Cards are very important, as is choosing 
which deals to attempt. Each tum you have a 
choice between drawing more cards and trying a 
deal. If the deal fails, you don’t get any cards. In 
fact, you may have wasted cards in the attempt 
(but so might other players). Resist playing cards 
whenever possible. If other players are involved 
in the deal, let them use their cards to make it 
happen. If you can get yourself into a position 
where you’re holding more cards on your turn 
than your opponents, it’s usually wise to attempt a 
deal. Other players will be less able to interfere 
with you, and you may be able to claim a larger 
share for yourself. If you can put together all the 
required families by playing cards from your 
hand, you can make a lot of money. 

Which is not necessarily good. I’ve found 
that getting off to an early lead can be very bad in 
the long run. Your opponents will get it into their 
heads that you’re winning and will exclude you 
from their deals. Often they continue to exclude 
you long after your holdings have dropped behind 
the pack’s. Remember too that deal values 


increase as the game goes on, so that getting a few 
shares later is better than getting a lot early. 

When two or more players offer the same 
investors needed to make a deal, it’s a buyer’s 
market and the price offered for them tends to 
decrease. This is annoying to the sellers, who face 
the prisoner’s dilemma. If they both hold out for 
more money, the buyer either has to increase his 
offer or let the deal collapse. On the other hand, if 
the deal is going to be made anyway and 
someone’s going to get a piece of it, you’d much 
rather that someone be you. 

If players aren’t alert, there’s definitely the 
potential for the rich to get richer. If you know 
you’re ahead and a rival 
offers to join a deal for two 
shares, you might undercut 
his offer just to keep him 
out of the deal. The boss 
wants to keep as much 
money for herself as 
possible, so even if she 
knows you’re winning, it’s 
awfully tempting for her to 
cut you into the deal 
anyway because it gets her more money. Your 
rival’s only choice may be to offer even less than 
you did. Either way, you’re happy— either you 
get money or your rival gets less money. Of 
course, if you’re not careful, you could wind up 
fattening the boss’s pockets to the point where she 
surpasses you. 

Kohle, Kie$, & Knete is a lively and 
amusing game. It is somewhat repetitive, since it 
consists of repeatedly doing essentially the same 
thing. But the nature of each deal is different, as 
are the cards played to influence it. It’s also one 
of those games where the early rounds are merely 
preamble to the later ones. As mentioned above, 
doing very well early isn’t very important if you 
don’t get involved in later deals, but someone who 
doesn’t join early deals can still win if they make 
a few sweet deals later on. I generally dislike this 
in a game— it’s a major reason why I don’t care 
for Galopp Royal, one of the newer games from 
Germany— but so far it hasn’t really bothered me 
in this one. 

It’s a shame Sackson couldn’t find an 
American publisher for this game, but it’s hardly 
surprising (I doubt he even looked). Despite the 
subject matter (the game involves US dollars, not 
German marks), its style is far more German than 
American. It will undoubtedly sell better in 
Germany than it would in the United States. And 
in the end, that’s what the game business is all 
about— kohle, kies, and knete. 
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*Skedaddle! 

The guard’s boots ring with every step upon 
the flagstones. As the echo of his footsteps fades, I 
creep from my hiding place in the chapel and steal 
into the corridor. I press my back to the wall and 
pause to listen. Hugging the shadows I make my 
way down the castle hall, skirting the edges of the 
yard toward the theater. I slip inside and pry loose 
the trapdoor concealing my homemade uniform. I 
inspect it carefully— one slip, and it’s all over. I 
don the disguise and walk back to the hall, 
assuming a confident, purposeful stride. Using a 
key which cost me dearly, I unlock the gate and 
find the rope left for me at the castle wall, as 
promised. I’ve only got seconds. I leap onto the 
rope and start climbing. As I 
reach the top, a guard cries 
out. I swing over and drop 
down on the other side of the 
wall, cutting a hole in the 
exterior fence and sqeezing 
through. The guards are 
close behind me. But in 
front of me, on the far side of 
the river bank, is freedom. 

The prisoner above is 
making a desperate attempt 
to escape from Colditz castle. In 
Skeddaddle!, up to five players, each representing 
a different nationality of prisoners, try to evade the 
German forces controlled by another player and 
bring two of their people to freedom. The subject 
matter is the stuff of which wargames are made. 
Not a fan of such games, I was hesitant to try this 
one. But happily, despite its daunting hex-laden 
board, Skedaddle! is not a wargame. It’s one- 
player-against-many motif is reminiscent of 
Scotland Yard, and the merchanics of play aren’t 
too much more complicated. 

According to the game, during World War II 
the Germans needed somewhere to put prisoners 
who were continually trying to escape. Theu chose 
Colditz castle, from which no prisoners had 
escaped in the previous war. The strung up barbed 
wire, posted sentries, and designated it a special 
prison for habitual escapees. But they made a big 
mistake in putting so many experienced escapees 
together under one roof. The prisoners coordinated 
their efforts, and 160 prisoners got away before the 
place was finally liberated on April 15, 1945, 

The game allows players to duplicate these 
escapes. A number of potential routes and 
methods are provided— building a tunnel via the 
clock tower, disguising yourself as the Sergeant of 
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the guard, hiding out beneath a manhole, building 
a glider— and apparently, are all based on actual 
escape attempts, the stories of which are provided 
in an accompanying pamphlet. 

The gameboard depicts a floorplan of the 
castle and the surrounding grounds. The spaces in 
the center of the castle are marked with hexes. 
Spaces surrounding these inside the castle are 
brown circles, outside the castle are green circles, 
and interspersed are some trees for prisoners to 
hide in. The prisoners all start in the yard in the 
center of the castle. The Kommandant stations his 
men at four key locations throughout the castle, 
leaving the rest in the barracks. Each round of 
play begins with the 
Kommandant, who rolls a 
pair of dice and moves his 
men. As in Backgammon, 
each die can be allocated to 
a different sentry or one 
sentry can move the total of 
both dice. Ifa guard post is 
vacated, another sentry can 
be pulled from the barracks 
and placed there for free. 

Play then proceeds 

clockwise, with each “Escape 
Officer” taking a turn and moving his prisoners. 
Prisoners cannot move through a space occupied 
by a sentry, and vice versa. But if a sentry lands 
on a prisoner, that prisoner is captured and is sent 
back to the yard, while the capturing sentry must 
retum to the barracks. If the prisoner was captured 
outside the center of the castle (that is, anywhere 
other than a hex space or loot room), he is placed 
in Solitary instead. To get his prisoner out of 
Solitary, a player has to roll doubles. Some cards 
will also do the trick. Rolling doubles also allows 
a player to take an extra tum. 

If an Escape Officer starts a tum with some 
of his prisoners is one of the rooms of the castle (as 
opposed to the halls), he may draw a card from one 
of the loot decks. There are six different types of 
loot decks: rope, files/saw, keys, rubble, disguise, 
and wirecutters/saw. Each is represented by a 
symbol on the board, and different rooms let you 
draw from different decks. By accumulating the 
right set of tools, prisoners may he able to take 
advantage of loopholes in the castle defenses. 

Loopholes are red spaces on the board which 
can’t be entered unless they’re first covered by a 
yellow marker. To do that, you must play a loot 
card which matches that type of loophole. This 
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allows you, for example, to climb over a wall with 
rope or saw through a gate. Once a loophole is 
opened, all prisoners can use it. But the 
Kommandant can close the loophole by moving a 
sentry onto it and removing the yellow marker. 

Some loot cards provide other benefits as 
well. A disguise can be used in the brown spaces. 
There are three levels of disguises. The most 
basic allows a prisoner to move through spaces 
occupied by sentries. A disguised prisoner may 
only be captured by two sentries working in 
concert. The next best disguise allows a prisoner 
to occupy vacant sentry posts, preventing the 
Kommandant from bringing new guards in to that 
spot from the barracks. The best disguise allows a 
prisoner to impersonate the Sergeant of the guard. 
Such a prisoner can send any sentry back to the 
barracks by moving into his space. 

100 Reischsmark cards let prisoners bribe a 
sentry by moving into his space and sending the 
sentry back to the barracks. The Kommandant 
might have an Order card to prevent this (see 
below). A Sick Prisoner card lets a player move 
one prisoner from anywhere on the board to the 
Sick Bay. This can be useful if the Sick Bay 
loopholes have been opened or if a prisoner is in 
Solitary, or it can snatch an opponent from the 
brink of freedom. 

The Kommandant has some cards at his 
disposal, too. He draws one card from a special 
deck of nine each tum, and may play only one per 
tum. These Order cards allow him to round up 
prisoners more quickly, take bonus die rolls, take 
away players’ loot cards, etc. The wise and timely 
use of these cards makes all the difference in the 
Kommandant’s job, which is quite a challenging 
one. They can’t be saved forever, either. Once all 
nine have been drawn, the Kommandant must 
discard any he’s still holding at the start of the 
next tum and reshuffle them. If the Kommandant 
can maintain order for 27 turns without letting 
two of any player’s prisoners escape, the 
Kommandant wins. 

And you thought being Mr. X was tough in 
Scotland Yard... The Kommandant does not have 
an easy time of it. Every time he captures a 
prisoner, his sentry is sent back to the barracks 
and he must spend time redeploying his forces. 
Meanwhile, other prisoners are gathering loot and 
punching through the walls. The Kommandant 
quickly realizes his best strategy isn’t to capture 
everyone he can, but to blockade as many loot 
rooms and exit pathways as possible by stationing 
sentries at the bottlenecks. This minimizes the 
number of places his sentries have to be. 

I’ve never seen the Kommandant win, but I 


have my strategy worked out. There are only two 
rooms where disguises can be picked up, and I’d 
block them first. Keeping disguises away from the 
prisoners ensures that I can capture them, and 
prevents them from impersonating the Sergeant 
and sending my sentries back to the barracks. 
Next I’d block the only two rooms where 
prisoners can draw from the Key deck, which 
contains (among other goodies) the 100 
Reichsmark card— the only other way an Escape 
Officer could get rid of my sentries. If I can put 
these four blockades in place (which, granted, is 
not as easy as it sounds), I’ve taken away some 
powerful weapons in the escapees’ arsenal. 

Now, there are some things which can throw 
a wrench in the works. For example, three 
vehicles are stationed on the castle grounds. They 
start off on the castle’s perimeter, but whenever 
doubles are rolled one of them comes into the 
central hub near the prisoners. Unless sentries are 
blocking the way, there is an unobstructed path to 
these vehicles. If the right set of doubles are rolled 
again, the vehicle goes back outside with the 
prisoner along for the ride, and from there it’s only 
a short hop to freedom. 

Prisoners escaping in groups is also a 
problem. Each sentry can only capture one 
prisoner at a time (except in loot rooms, when a 
single sentry can clear the entire room). If three 
players escape through the same loophole, the 
Kommandant has to use three different sentries to 
stop them. And that just isn’t likely to happen. 

Skedaddle! takes a while to play, and your 
first game will go slowly as you grapple with the 
mechanics and strategies. Unfortunately, the cards 
depict images only— you'll frequently consult the 
tule book to determine what they mean. The rules 
are ambiguous on a couple of points, but a little 
common sense can solve the problems. 

Skedaddle! is an odd hybrid of a wargaming 
theme with family game mechanics. It may prove 
too dice-dependent and simple for wargamers and 
too complex and heavy for the family crowd. I’m 
not quite sure who I’d recommend it to. I’d not 
try it again with 5 or 6 players— our last such 
game took forever— but it keeps moving at a 
decent clip with four. I don’t mind long games per 
se, but Skedaddle! seems to take more time than it 
warrants. I’m left feeling ambivalent. I’d play it 
again, but it’s not the first thing I’d suggest 
pulling from the shelf. On the other hand, others 
in my group really liked it and are eager to try it 
again, so perhaps it just didn’t push the same 
buttons for me. For players accustomed to lengthy 
sessions of Titan and 1830, Skedaddle! may make 
a welcome addition to their repetoire. 0 
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*Suzerain 

review by Kris Gould 

TimJim has quite a variety of games in their 
stable. They have lighter stuff like Mystic War 
(a relatively simple card game with a unique 
system of spending and receiving points in three 
different categories) and Fast Food Franchise 
(sort of a blend of Monopoly and Acquire, but 
lighter and quicker than either). And they have 
heavier, longer, more rules-intensive games like 
Time Agent (a fascinating fight to change history 
so that your race ends up with the most points) 
and Age of Exploration (a detailed simulation of 
the exploration and exploitation of the New 
World). Suzerain at first looks like another 
simple card game along the lines of Mystic War, 
but don't be fooled. It has some of the complexity 
and detail of their heavier games. Yet it plays 
pretty smoothly and rapidly, for the most part. It's 
hard to categorize. I guess I would have to say it 
sits on the lighter side of their lineup. But just 
barely. 

It comes in a “thin bookshelf" size box, like 
Mystic War. Included are a deck of cards, lots of 
die-cut king/queen, prince/princess, and 
active/inactive markers (with numbers), six 
Empire Mats, a rules booklet and a card summary 
sheet. Rules summaries are printed on the Empire 
Mats (making them look a bit busy and 
confusing), and each card has a description of 
what it can do. (This is good, since each card has 
at least two different uses.) 

Each player starts with five cards and an 
Empire Mat. On this mat he places a king or 
queen in the position of a serf. This royal heir 
must work his way up through the ranks of serf, 
knight, noble, royal, and finally to the position of 
king (or queen) of the empire. The first one to 
become ruler of an empire wins the game. But it 
isn't always easy to move up in rank. Each new 
rank sits on top of the rank below it, forming a 1- 
2-3-4-5 pyramid. So in order to play a knight, 
both serf positions below it must be filled. And a 
noble sits on two knights, and a royal sits on two 
nobles, etc. You MUST be married in order to get 
to the top level. To place a serf in your serf row, 
you must play a serf card on your tum. Each card 
in the deck has a number (1 to 5). When playing 
a serf, an active token with the serf’s number is 
placed in your serf row. To play a knight you 
must have a space on your knight row that is 
supported by two serfs. To move your royat heir 
up a level, you can either just move it up to an 
empty, supported space on the next row, or else 
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"kick it upstairs" by playing another serf (or 
whatever) on top of it, and moving it up to the 
space that that serf (or whatever) is now 
supporting. A royal heir may never have another 
token on top of it; it may not be used to support a 
character. 

Each card also has a second purpose: 
Instead of playing a serf card to add a serf, you 
may exchange it for a new card (handy if your serf 
row is full). A knight card may be saved to play 
during a war, a Noble card may be exchanged for 
two new cards, and a prince or princess may be 
added to your empire or married to someone else's 
prince or princess for a hefty dowry. Wild cards 
may be serfs, knights, nobles, or royals. There 
are adversity cards to do bad things to your 
opponents, and event cards to help your own 
empire. A lot of these cards will cause serfs, 
knights, or nobles to become inactive (flipped 
over) until the next round of play. 

After each player has played all the cards he 
wants to, each player has one turn to go to war (if 
he wants to), and then draw cards. The first 
attack turn goes to the first person to pass when 
playing cards. The attacker may play one war 
card face down for each active knight he has. A 
war card is any card in the deck— you ignore its 
normal purpose and just use the number in the 
comer. Then he can play knight cards face up, 
without needing to have a knight token to play 
these cards. The defender plays war cards and 
knight cards. War cards are now revealed and 
each side's total is added up. Noble tokens add 
their value to defense only, and royals add to both 
attack and defence. The higher total wins. Ifthe 
attacker wins, he may steal one of the defender’s 
cards (played or unplayed) or a counter from the 
defender's empire mat. If the defender wins, he 
may take any one played card (his or the 
attacker's). All played cards are then discarded. 

When a player draws cards, he counts up all 
his active serfs, and draws that many cards. After 
everybody has had one attack (if they want to) 
and drawn cards, all the inactive counters are 
turned active again, and the next round begins. 
There are more complex rules for marrying off a 
prince or princess, with one person receiving the 
extra royal counter, and the other receiving a 
dowry of cards from his opponent's hand. And 
these rules become even more complex when you 
want to marry off your heir and win the game. 

The game plays pretty smoothly for the most 
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part, with players building up their empires as they 
can, and hindering their opponents as much as 
possible. The numbers on the characters are quite 
important: You need a few high-numbered serfs to 
collect "Good Harvests" (entitling you to draw 
more cards), and you need at least as many high- 
numbered knights to handle the serfs during a 
"Peasant Revolt". High-point nobles help your 
defense, and high numbers on your royals add to 
both your attack and defense totals. Wars are very 
expensive, and should be avoided except in cases 
where you need to keep one player from winning, 
or when opportune play of event cards makes 
winning a war much easier. Otherwise, the players 
who benefit most from a war are the ones who 
aren't participating (I wonder if there is a little 
moral lesson here...). 

The most complicated part of the game is 
courtship. The courtship rules are difficult to 
understand and are confusingly presented, so until 
you have played the game a few times, it is hard to 
get a handle on how they work. But courtship can 
provide some of the most subtle and devious moves 
in the game, as well as being the most effective 
way of stealing cards from another player, so it is 
well worth the effort to master these rules. And 
besides that, courtship is the only way to become 
emperor/empress and win the game. 

TimJim comes up with some of the most 
interesting and unique game systems and concepts 
around, so it's a shame their rules presentation is so 
confusing. Their philosophy seems to be that you 
should get a brief, vague overview of the rules, 
then plunge into a game, not knowing completely 
what you are doing, and then read the more 
detailed rules whenever you get stuck. Suzerain’s 
tules have the scattered, disjointed presentation 
created by their “plunge in" philosophy. I have 
read rules for hundreds of games, and I can almost 
always explain them to other people and start 
playing pretty confidently after just one reading. 
But TimJim rules usually leave me confused, even 
after the second reading. And Suzerain's rules are 
more difficult than most. Luckily they provide 
examples, but it will take some serious decrypting 
time (especially of the courtship rules) before you 
can be confident that you can play the game well. 

The mechanics aren't too hard to get used to, 
and for the most part the game is forthright and 
easy to follow. But first time players will find it 
hard to figure out when they are strong enough to 
attack, when they have left themselves too poorly 
defended, and just what they can hope to win (or 
risk losing) from a war. For the first few games, 
the ending may come as a complete surprise, as 
somebody just plays a card and wins. After the 
steady buildup of your empire, with wars and 


events to keep things lively, and a few interesting 
intrigues at the courtship stage, the sudden ending 
of the game can be a letdown. I hate to say it, 
because this game has so many interesting aspects 
other than battle, and there are so many other 
games where the whole thrust of the game is to 
fight your way to a win, but the end would feel 
more satisfying if you had to win by a big battle 
with at least one other player. However, this kind 
of ending wouldn't fit well with the rest of the 
game, where war is downplayed as being costly 
and somewhat self-defeating. 

In general, once you get past the confusing 
tules and get a good grasp of the courtship 
procedure, Suzerain is a satisfying game to play. It 
lasts long enough to allow some workable long- 
term strategies and recovery time from short-term 
setbacks, yet it is continually progressing toward a 
well-defined ending, so it never feels too dragged- 
out. The multi-use cards are well thought out, 
with very few cards feeling useless at any point of 
the game. Wars are sufficiently costly that they 
don't happen too often, but they are still useful 
when you prepare for them carefully. Event cards 
and adversity cards are powerful enough that you 
want to use them judiciously, yet none are so 
powerful as to unbalance the game. Suzerain has a 
good feel to its progression; with serfs providing 
more cards, leading to knights, which allow battles 
and keep the serfs under control. Then the nobles 
provide 
defensive 
protection as 
you prepare 
for the 
royalty, which 
provide a 
higher level of 
intrigue, as 
well as 
restoring some 
of the battle 
capability lost in the noble phase. All in all, the 
game has a thoroughly playtested feel, with 
nothing standing out as an area that needs more 
work. 

To sum up; aside from the abrupt ending, 
Suzerain is very entertaining. There is plenty of 
player interaction (especially during courtship, 
since you can't marry someone from your own 
empire), and the empire mats make it easy to gage 
who is winning and how well you are doing, 
Playing Suzerain, you really get a good sense of 
building up an empire. Maybe it does belong on 
the more complex side of the TimJim lineup. | 
don't know. But when a game is this interesting 
and satisfying to play, who cares? 
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Se Sternen Himmel cose ey Kis Gould, 


The newest crop of German games contains 
a lot of interesting and unusual games that don't 
take hours to learn or play. The themes are 
different, too; racing worms, printing counterfeit 
money, building trolley lines, racing sedan chairs, 
etc. And a lot of the best ones come from a new 
company (new to games, that is) called "Gold 
Sieber Spiele”. Sternen Himmel (Starry 
Heavens) is one of this company's best. 

The theme of the game is the constellations 
in the zodiac, and this makes for some very 


appealing graphics and pieces, although the game 
itself is pretty abstract. It comes with twelve 
round boards, each showing the major stars of a 
different constellation, connected by lines, and two 


numbers that show the first and second place 
scores for this constellation. There are five 
different colored sets of plastic stars, thick enough 
to stand on their edges. These are marked (via 
stick-on labels) 1, 3, 5, 6, 7, 10, ** (double star), 
or @ (black hole). There are also a lot of coins, 
with values of 1 and 2. (One and two only? 
Didn't anybody think that a five would be handy?) 

Each player takes one set of plastic stars, all 
the same color. Then the constellation boards are 
shuffled and a number of them are tured face up 
(one per player). Each player, in turn, places one 
of his plastic stars on one star space of a 
constellation that is not already occupied. If it is a 
major star space, the plastic star is placed face 
down, and if it is a minor star space, the plastic 
star goes face up. When a constellation is full, 
then it is scored. All face down stars are turned 
face up, and the first thing that is dealt with is 
black holes. If two or more black holes are next to 
each other (connected by lines), they all swallow 
each other and are removed from the board. Then 
any black holes that are still on the board swallow 
up all the stars that are next to them. The stars are 
removed, but the black holes remain. Finally, all 
the points of the remaining stars are added for 
each player, to determine who has the most points 
for this constellation. Black holes and double 
stars count zero, but any star next to a double star 
has its point value doubled. The player with the 
most points gets the larger number of coins printed 
on the constellation, and second most points gets 
the other amount. Every other player on that 
constellation gets a number of coins equal to the 
number of plastic stars they have on the 
constellation (regardless of point values). And 
more importantly, they take these coins from the 
first place player's winnings! So you may actually 
eam more coins by coming in second. All the 
players get their plastic stars back, which may 
now be used on another constellation. The scored 
constellation is discarded and replaced by a new 
one. The game continues until all the 
constellations have been scored, when the player 
with the most coins wins. 

The game is just the right length with twelve 
constellations. And with each player having only 
nine stars (one of each point value, one black hole, 
and two double stars), there is a lot of decision 
making about which stars to play on which 
constellations, knowing that you won't get those 
stars back until that constellation scores. 
Sometimes a player will fill up a constellation 
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with low point stars, just to get it to score so they 
can get their stars back. The low pointers are also 
useful to try for second place on a constellation, or 
to steal some of the first place player's winnings. 
Double stars are useful for increasing your points, 
but other players can play next to your double star 
and get the benefits, too. In fact, it is better for 
them, because you spent a turn playing a non- 
scoring star, while they spent a turn playing a star 
that will double in value. For this reason, double 
stars are usually either played on a major star 
space, where they will be face down, or between 
two of your high point stars. But watch out: if 
someone plays a black hole in the empty space 
between your two high pointers, you're sunk! 

Each constellation has between four and ten 
star spaces, less than half of which are major stars 
(except for Scorpio, which has four out of eight 
stars major). This is few enough to keep it from 
being totally chaotic, but enough to make for some 
good strategy, bluffing, and surprises. With the 
different number of star spaces, placement of 
major stars, and connectivity, each constellation 
engenders a slightly different strategy. And, of 
course, the number of points you can score 
depends on the number of stars in the 
constellation. If you are the only person with stars 
in a constellation, then you get both the first and 
second place awards. I have seen this happen by 
the strategic use of a black hole. Black holes are 
very handy. You can not only use them to remove 
other players’ stars, but they can also be used 
defensively against another player's black hole. 
The problem is you only have one, so use it 
wisely. 

All the Sternen Himmel games I have played 
ended up with pretty close scores, but so far none 
has been a tie. This says good things about the 
balance of the game, and it makes even the last 
constellation important. I especially like the fact 
that third place and later take their coins from first 
place's winnings. This makes for some great extra 
strategy, since you may want to actively try for 
second place, or play a few small stars just to steal 
coins from the winner. In a four or five player 
game, it becomes even more desirable to get 
second place instead of first. 

There are lots of good strategies, Two major 
star spaces right next to each other are ripe for a 
double star and a ten pointer. Or you can put a 
black hole and a little guy, trying to lure another 
player's ten pointer next to your black hole. If two 
people are fighting over a constellation, you may 
want to throw a little star on, just so the first place 
player wont get off scott free. And there's always 
the problem of monopolizing versus 
diversification. Outguessing the other players, 
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trying to figure out where they have played (or 
will play) their black holes, playing high enough 
for second place, deciding whether to play or save 
your black hole, ten-pointer, and double stars, all 
help keep the game lively and fascinating. 

I have a hard time finding anything bad to 
say about this game. Maybe the more I play it, the 
more the play will become routine, but so far there 
are still enough strategies and surprises that this 
hasn't happened yet. When you get down to it, the 
game is an abstract strategy game, I suppose, but it 


doesn't feel like one. The stars and constellations 
are so pretty, and the coins and feel of the game 
keep you so distracted that you don't notice you're 
playing an abstract game. I suppose the worst that 
Ican say about it is that it doesn't generate the 
same excitement when I say "Who wants to play 
Sternen Himmel", as there is when the game is Die 
Siedler von Catan or . That and the fact that 
there are no five value coins. 

Everybody has a good time playing Sternen 
Himmel, and so far nobody who has played it 
before has objected when somebody suggests 
playing it. So unless something drastic happens, I 
think I can safely say this game has earned a 
permanent place as one of the favorites of 
everyone in my gaming group. Oo 


ANSWERS TO LAST 
ISSUE'S PUZZLE 


Sigh... Gremlins crept into the puzzle and stole a 
B and an L, rendering the puzzle incorrect, If 
those letters had been included in the list, the 
correct words for the left puzzle would have been: 


BELLOWS, GAME, MANURE, SHAWL 
and for the right puzzle: 
LEAKY, REPORT, SHED, STONIER 
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Se Take It Easy 


I'm not sure exactly what I like about 
this game. It's pretty quick, and not hard 
to learn. But it's an abstract strategy game 
with luck involved. Well, not really (every 
player has exactly the same chance of 
winning). 

It is composed entirely of 
mathematics and geometry, with players 
able to calculate exactly the best place to 
put a piece, based on the probability of 
what the next few pieces will be, and 
maximizing payoff vs. risk, etc. (if you 
are the sort of person who can do those 
kind of things in your head). Yet I find I 
enjoy it quite a bit. It's more involved than 
tic tac toe or dominoes, but not as long and 
brain-draining as chess or go. And you 
don't have to do all the mental gymnastics 
if you don't want to. 

Take it Easy is attractively packaged 
in one of those "half-sized" boxes - 
somewhere between card game and 
bookshelf size. The box contains four 
small playing boards and four sets of tiles. 
The boards are all identical - nineteen 
hexagons arranged into a larger hexagon. 
Each player gets a board and a set of 
twenty-seven hexagonal tiles. 

The tiles are about an inch across and 
each has three numbers and three colored 
stripes printed on it. Each stripe goes 
across the tile in one of the three possible 
directions (N-S, NE-SW, or NW-SE), and 
its color and shape corresponds to its 
number (1 to 9). Each number only goes 
in one direction: 1, 5, and 9 go vertically, 
3, 4, and 8 go southeast, and 2, 6, and 7 go 
southwest. Each set of 27 tiles has one 
tile for each possible combination. 

To start a round, one player turns all 
of his tiles face down and mixes them up. 
All the other players turn their tiles face 
up (it helps to arrange them in some sort 
of order). The player whose tiles are face- 
down then draws one at random and reads 
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its three numbers out to the other players. 
Everyone then takes the same tile and 
places it somewhere on their board. 

Play continues in the manner, 
drawing a tile and having everyone place 
their corresponding tile on their own 
board, until all the boards are full. All 
tiles have to be placed right side up, and 
once a tile is placed it may not be moved 
or covered over. At the end of the tile- 
placing part of the game, everyone will 
have exactly the same nineteen tiles on 
their board, but they probably won't be in 
the same places. 

Then everyone scores their 
board. Every time you have an unbroken 


line of the same color/number from one 
side of your board to the other, you score 
for every tile in the line. So an unbroken 
line of five sevens will score thirty-five 
points. But if there is any tile in the line 
that is a different color (number), that line 
scores zero, Add up your scores in all 
three directions, and that gives your total 
score. The highest score after four rounds 
is the winner. 

There are a few obvious strategies. 
Everyone usually tries to get a row of 
nines going straight down the middle, 
since that's the longest row of nines 
possible and thus the most profitable 
potential row. And if you can get the 
sevens and eights in the other two five-tile 
rows that would be ideal! But there are 
eight tiles that aren't drawn every round, 
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and so if the 9-7-8 tile is one of them, 
people using this strategy are totally 
messed up. 

Since every tile counts in all three 
directions, it is nearly impossible to put 
down a tile without screwing up a line 
somewhere, especially toward the end of 
the game. So even if you are a human 
calculator, if the tile you need isn't among 
the last few drawn, you can still be royally 
hosed. 

My strategy is usually to start a few 
high scoring lines that don't intersect too 
often, and have a few lines that I designate 
as garbage from the start. This works 
pretty well, but someone who tries for 
more high scoring lines can beat me if the 
tile draws are lucky for him. And if I don't 
have enough garbage spaces, a bad tile can 
do a lot of damage. It may even happen 
that five (or more) of the tiles with nines 
on them aren't drawn at all. This makes it 
impossible to do the row of five nines, no 
matter how much you manipulate your 
tiles. 

The rules are in German, so I have 
been playing based on a verbal 
description. As a result, the first few 
games I played were wrong. However, the 
way I played makes an interesting 
variation, and gives the players more 
control over the random luck element. 

The way I first played, all players have 
their tiles face up. The first player 
chooses a tile and reads off its three 
numbers to the other players, who then 
take the same tile and place it on their 
boards. Then the next player chooses a 
tile, and so on until the boards are full. 
This gives players more choices and a 
chance ta put in that one key tile they are 
missing. 

The game would seem to be kind of 
predetermined. If there is an optimal 
placement for each tile, then why doesn't 
everybody just place it there and all end 
up with the same score? Yet in all the 
games I have played, nobody has ever 
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come up with identical boards. And the 
smallest changes can make a big 
difference: one player's garbage tile can be 
another player's keystone. It's also 
possible to copy the best player, making 
sure that you match his score. I would 
consider this cheating, and none of the 
people I normally play with would do it. 

The worst problem I have with the 
game is its random element, allowing 
people who set up for big scores to either 
get lucky and blow everyone else away, or 
else totally bomb out on the last two tiles. 
If you solve this by playing the "mistaken 
translation” rules described in the above 
paragraph, then the game has the 
possibility of being much more 
deterministic, with everyone trying for 
maximum scores and increasing the 
probability of duplicate boards. I don't 
know exactly how to answer these 
problems, except to say that in the games I 
played they didn't cause an inordinate 
amount of distress. Additionally, the 
"mistaken" version allows a player to be a 
troublemaker, pulling a few low scoring 
tiles that the high rollers will now have to 
fit into their "perfect" layouts. 

In spite of the abstract nature and 
mathematical feel, I (and a lot of my 
friends) enjoy playing Take It Easy, and 
have played it many times. The rounds 
play quickly enough so any design 
problems don't have time to get too 
annoying. There are enough different 
strategies, in varying levels of complexity, 
that the game keeps everyone interested 
throughout. You don't have to spend too 
much brain power analyzing each move, if 
you don't want to. Yet if you enjoy 
calculating the best place for each tile, go 
ahead. You can still get torpedoed by a 
few bad tiles, allowing us less brainy types 
to catch up. It has something for every 
style, and simultaneous moves to keep 
everyone involved. Almost everyone I've 
played it with agrees it makes a nice, 
quick filler game. QO 
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The Gathering of Friends: A Report 


by Peter Sarrett 


<Yawn...> 

It’s almost a week since I returned from this 
year’s Gathering of Friends, and I’m only just 
recovering from my self-imposed sleep 
deprivation. And I wouldn’t have it any other 
way. 

The Gathering of Friends is Alan Moon’s 
annual invitation-only get-together in Hartford, 
CT. If you were a subscriber to The Game Report 
as of about 15 months ago, when I gave Alan my 
mailing list, you probably got an invitation in the 
mail. If you threw it in the trash, you missed out 
on the premier gaming event of the year. If you’re 
not kicking yourself already, you will be by the 
time I’m through with you. 

Eighty nine people attended this year’s event 
(up about 20% from last year), a five day affair 
running from Wednesday, May 3, through 
Sunday, May 7. Apparently a healthy number of 
earlybirds showed up on Tuesday night, many of 
the lucky bastards walking off with the best of 
Ray Pfeiffer’s stock of the new games from 
Nuremburg. By the time I got there early 
Wednesday moming, most of the new games had 
already been snapped up by eager buyers. 

All the action took place in one large 
ballroom. Three columns of long tables filled the 
center of the room, providing ample playing space 
throughout the long weekend. Tables also lined 
the perimeter of the room. By Friday, every one 
of them was piled high with games brought by 
attendees. Even more games were stuffed in bags 
and boxes beneath the tables. The character of the 
Gathering is well illustrated by the fact there must 
have tens of thousands of dollars worth of games 
in that room, and nobody gave a moment’s 
thought to leaving their personal stash unattended. 
Most people at the Gathering knew each other (or 
did by the time the event concluded), from 
previous Gatherings, other conventions, or merely 
through Internet, and everyone respected everyone 
else’s property (in fact, that very respect would 
come to haunt me later in the weekend— but I get 
ahead of myself). If you saw a game sitting on a 
table and you wanted to play, no problem— that’s 
what the game was there for. Most people 
extended the courtesy of asking the owner for 
permission before playing, but there was a tacit 
understanding that if the owner wasn’t around, 
anyone could feel free to use the game as long as it 
was treated with care and returned in the same 
condition as it was found. These games were left 


in the ballroom overnight, too— there was no 
need to schlep them back to your hotel room. In 
short, a gamer’s paradise. 

Each year Alan (the prez of White Wind 
games and creator of Airlines, Santa Fe, 
Elfenroads, and others) runs the Gathering 
moderately democratically. A couple of months 
before the event he mails out a ballot, giving 
everyone a chance to vote for the games they’d 
like to see run as tournaments. The games with 
the most votes get put on the official schedule. 
This year, the scheduled tournaments included 
Santa Fe, Elfenroads, Can’t Stop, Wildlife 
Adventure, Liar’s Dice, Homas Tour, Formel 
1, Adel Verpflichtet, Hearts/Oh Hell, Modern 
Art, Auf Heller & Pfennig, and Six Day Race. 
But that only tells part of the story. If you don’t 
want to participate in the current tournament (or if 
you get knocked out), you’ll find yourself in the 
middle of a room filled with hundreds of games 
and a few dozen people more than willing to play 
them. I repeat, a gamer’s paradise. 

I started off the weekend by jumping into a 
lightweight new game called See You Later in 
which a bunch of colored alligators occupy a 
small circular track. You flip a card on your tum, 
moving the indicated gator a certain number of 
spaces and putting the card in a pile. If that gator 
lands on an empty space, you can choose to go 
again or stop. When you stop, you scoop up the 
pile and move your scoring marker one space for 
every card in the pile, ending your tum. But if 
you move a gator onto an occupied space— see 
you later! Your turn ends and the pile passes to 
the next player. Players also get a couple of 
special cards at the start of the game which they 
may use judiciously to affect gameplay. The 
overall effect feels like an even more random 
Can’t Stop. And at $30, I passed. 

Actually, I bailed. Ray Pfeiffer walked into 
the room in midgame and was immediately 
accosted by folks seeking to buy some of the new 
games just released at the Nuremburg Toy Fair. 
Knowing that Ray’s stock was limited and noting 
that quite a few people seemed to be asking for 
one or two games, I said “See you later!” and 
followed Ray to his room. My timing turned out 
to be impeccable, as I managed to snag the last 
copy of both Die Siedler von Catan and Medici, 
the best of the new games. 

Die Siedler von Catan (The Settlers of 
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Catan) was, hands-down, the most popular game 
of the Gathering. Ray sold out of about 15 copies 
by noon on Wednesday. I snagged mine sight- 
unseen, purely because everyone else seemed to be 
snapping them up. I know a hint when I see one. 
At least two copies of the game were in constant 
use throughout the weekend, and I think it’s safe 
to say that, excluding tournaments, it was played 
more often than any other two games combined. 
The game involves establishing settlements on a 
randomly-generated island and trading resources 
with other players to expand your settlement. A 
full review appears elsewhere in this issue. 

Medici, also reviewed this issue, is a nifty 
game from Reiner “I crank out great games in my 
sleep” Knizia. Although there weren’t many 
copies of this available at the Gathering, the few 
which were seemed to get a decent amount of 
play. 

The first tournament of the weekend was 
Santa Fe, Alan’s game of communal railroad 
expansion. As I did last year, I made it to the final 
round, As I did last year, I placed second in the 
final. And I lost to the same guy I lost to last year. 
T only made it to the final in one other tournament 
this year— the Die Siedler von Catan tourney 
organized by popular demand. I’m sure you’ve 
guessed where I’m going with this. I didn’t win 
that tournament, either— the same guy beat me. 
I’ve since put a price on his head, so perhaps III 
win something next year. Watch your back, Kiri. 

I got a chance to try three of the four new 
games offered by Gold Sieber, a new game 
company which seems to be staking out a 
reputation for itself as a purveyor of attractive 
games with nice bits. Unfortunately, the quality of 
the games themselves was spotty. I only took 
home one of them, Sternen Himmel. This game 
involves placing markers on stars in 
constellations. Markers, which carry point values, 
black holes, or double stars, are placed face up or 
face down depending on where they’re put. When 
all stars of a constellation are covered, that 
constellation is scored. Any marker directly 
connected to a black hole is removed. Markers 
adjacent to a double star count double, while 
others count their face value. The top two players 
in the constellation get points, but the top player 
also has to pay out points to the runners-up— so 
sometimes it’s better to be second than first. 

Linie 1 was a real disappointment. This 
game about street trolleys is split into two phases. 
In the first and more successful phase, players lay 
track to connect their two trolley terminals to the 
three locations they need to stop at along their 
route. This is accomplished by laying track tiles 
on a grid. Tracks may be upgraded ala the 18xx 
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games, as long as existing routes are preserved. 
Everyone has only five tiles to choose from at any 
one time, so luck plays a role at this stage, but it 
can be minimized through strategic placement. 
Once someone connects their route, they enter the 
second phase— the race. This consists of simply 
rolling a die and moving your trolley along the 
track. The first player to complete his route is the 
winner. Where the first phase of Linie 1 involves 
forethought, negotiation, and strategy, the second 
phase is entirely based on luck with absolutely no 
choices to be made. That’s a real shame, because 
the first phase is a lot of fun. And without the 
second phase, aspects of the first phase are lost— 
so you can’t really just ignore the second phase. If 
someone comes up with an alternate system for the 
second phase of this game, I’d really like to hear 
about it. 

The other Gold Sieber effort I sampled was 
Galopp Royal, Klaus Teuber’s homage to the 
venerable sport of sedan chair racing(!). Players 
bid to acquire a team of four bearers in a clever 
auction in which you don’t know the abilities of 
all the team members on whom you're bidding, 
Each bearer has a positive or negative rating. On 
your turn, you roll a four-sided die and move a 
number of spaces equal to the rating of the 
corresponding bearer. The first finishers get paid, 
and in an interesting twist the /ast finisher gets to 
ditch his worst bearer and axe one the bearer of his 
choice from each of his opponents. This 
effectively lets the loser improve while dragging 
the leaders down. Before each race there are 
auctions to allow players who are dissatisfied with 
their team to acquire a new one, and then a new 
tace begins, each slightly longer and more 
valuable than the last. The player with the most 
cast after the last race wins. 

My problem with this one stems from the 
increasing payoffs of the races, which are 
disparate enough to render the initial races 
pointless. Having a good team going into the last 
two races practically guarantees big payoffs and a 
victory. The payoff scale needs to be adjusted to 
balance out the game. This seems much easier to 
fix than Linie 1, but I still passed on it for now. 

Tim Trant was kind enough to marshal a 
game of Formula De for a bunch of us. I’d heard 
a lot about Formula De (most of it— surprise!— 
from Tim), but had never played before now. 
Race games aren't too popular in our group 
(although I finally got a copy of Daytona 500 at 
the Gathering (thanks Doug!) and it became an 
immediate hit back home), and this particular one 
is on the expensive side. Especially when you 
consider that if you really like the game, you’re 
going to wind up buying additional tracks, which 
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add up fast. The tracks are sturdy, attractive, and 
large, giving the game an epic feel. Tim produced 
a case full of lovingly painted miniature cars, 
adding to the ambiance. The rule system is 
flexible, and of course Tim has tinkered with it 
quite a bit, so keep in mind I’m not sure how 
much of what I played was “true” Formula De. 

Each player raced a pair of cars, all of which 
were identical in terms of capability and 
equipment. A tum consists of rolling dice, 
consulting a chart for your current gear to 
determine how many spaces you move, and then 
moving. After everyone has moved, you 
announce whether or not you’re shifting into 
another gear (the higher the gear, the faster you 
move), and the next round begins. 

The tricky thing about Formula De is that 
each turn has a number associated with it, 
representing the number of rounds you must end 
with your car in that tum. If you roll too high and 
would leave the turn early, you have use your 
brakes, tires, etc. to compensate. Each system of 
your car has a limited number of points to spend 
on such things. If you need to spend one and there 
aren’t any more, your car explodes. Not fun. 

You can also spin out, crash into other cars, 
make a pit stop, etc. Our game took about two 
hours to run two laps, and even with six players 
racing it moved along quickly (thanks to Tim’s 
marshalling) and was a blast. I’m now seriously 
tempted to pick up a copy, even though I remain 
dubious about its chances of getting played very 
much around here. 

Last year, on the spur of the moment, some 
of us decided to play Poker in the wee hours. 
With all the games around, none of them had 
anything really suitable as chips, so we wound up 
using paper money from one of them instead. 
Don’t try this at home. There’s something very 
satisfying about tossing chips onto the table, and 
something very not satisfying about watching 
paper flutter. It felt like we were playing at 
playing poker. This year, we came prepared with 
poker chips. A number of people got into the act, 
and I was happy to walk away with a lot of their 
money. If you want to try your luck next year, be 
forewarned: we play a lot of odd games which 
purists frown upon. All of them, plus a bunch 
more, are up on my poker web page at 
http://www.wolfe.net/~peter/poker.html. 

If you look on the box of 6 Nimmt, you'll 
see that it’s a game for 2-10 players. We 
wondered. So a group of us satisfied our curiosity 
and put together a ten player game. Definitely not 
recommended for the faint of heart. 6 Nimmt is 
hardly a game of high strategy, and is pretty 
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random to begin with. With ten players it is 
complete chaos. And a laugh riot. I’m sure we 
had such a blast precisely because we all knew 
there was no way we could take the game 
seriously with ten players, so we got goofy and 
ridiculous. At one point I was doing so poorly 
that I decided to start playing my cards entirely at 
random— the “thousand monkeys with 
typewriters” approach— and the monkeys 
actually did better than I did. 

In my Board and Party Games class, I 
always reserve the last class for the same game. 
It’s my all-time favorite party game and has been 
the most popular game in my classes. It has the 
advantage of not requiring special equipment to 
play. It’s called Celebrities, and I taught it to a 
bunch of people at the Gathering late one night. It 
was a huge hit, particularly with Mike Schloth. 
For those of you who don’t know him, Mike’s a 
big bear of a guy with a deep bass voice and an 
even deeper guffaw, and by far the most 
entertaining Celebrities player I’ve ever seen. The 
game involves giving clues to teammates to guess 
famous names. Mike was hilarious, launching 
into animated audio/visual clues like a giant 
muppet suddenly freed from a handler’s restraints. 
He had the entire group in stitches (except for Bill 
Cleary, his long-suffering teammate). Whenever 
it was their tum it was like watching an Abbott 
and Costello movie. People liked the game so 
much that they played it again the following 
night— unusual for a party game at a gathering of 
serious gamers. Watch for a description of 
Celebrities in a future issue. 

I’ve recommended Sid Sackson’s A Gamut 
of Games in these pages before. One of the games 
described in that book is Haggle, in which players 
trade cards and information trying to maximize 
their score. Brandon Brylawski ran a version of 
this game at the Gathering. Players assumed the 
roles of traders in an intergalactic economy. Each 
player began with identical sets of commodities— 
Voort Gas, Impervium, Designer Genes, etc. 
These commoditiies were each worth a certain 
number of points, but we weren’t told how much. 

Everyone also got three numbered bits of 
information. There were multiple copies of each 
number in circulation, and each player started 
with a different set of three. Even more valuable 
in the early stages of the game than the 
commodities themselves, these bits of intelligence 
tevealed the secrets of how players could eam 
points. Some of them revealed the basic value of 
goods— things like, “Each container of Voort Gas 
is worth 2 points” and “Living Crystals are worth 
twice as much as Voort Gas, but half as much as 
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Impervium.” Others provided less revealing but 
far more intriguing information, like, “Impervium 
is radioactive” or “Telepathic organisms are 
vulnerable to radiation.” Still others revealed 
secrets to scoring bonuses, like “Whoever turns in 
the most Designer Genes earns a bonus equal to 
the number of Genes squared.” 

After receiving initial instructions, players 
had two hours to trade with each other. Trading 
could take whatever form players wished— 
commodities for commodities, commodities for 
information, information for information, etc. 
Players got clever and started offering meta- 
information, such as, “If you give me a Minareth 
Tree, I'll tell you who has Rule #9.” Players 
quicky realized that information was vital, and so 
much of the first two thirds of the game was spent 
acquiring intelligence. Some people started 
spreading false rumors, leading to people 
demanding to see the actual slips of paper with the 
info on it during a trade. Most people just 
exchanged info, keeping their actual slips of 
paper. As it turned out, a few slips were 
physically important— acquiring all of these 
assembled a device worth bonus points. 

When time expired, players had to choose 
which commodities to tum in to be scored. This 
was crucial, because some things affected others 
and the number of things turned in could affect 
your score. For example, every three radioactive 
items a player submitted made one of their Living 
Crystals glow, quadrupling its value. But if 
anyone submitted five or more radioactive items, 
they reached critical mass and radiated everyone 
else’s best three items. 

The final reckoning was amusing. I was at 
the bottom of the barrel with 0 points, 
misinterpreting a bit of information which cost me 
dearly. The game was large— over 30 players, I 
believe— and it was a rousing success. A tip 0’ 
the hat to Brandon for running it. 

The other unusual event was a treasure hunt 
run by Bill Cleary and Ray Pfeifer. Teams of up 
to five people raced to solve puzzles to yield clues 
to the location of a treasure, which they then had 
to find. My team, the powerhouses of which were 
Brandon and Games Magazine editor Mark 
Danna, got off to a commanding early lead. The 
puzzles in this thing were tough— all the more so 
because they didn’t come with instructions (that 
was part of the puzzle). For example: 


PLANE RAIN 
PURE PAINS 


MAIL CHAIN 
LAITY ENEMY 
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That’s it. We had to figure out that each 
word could be anagrammed into the name of a 
country (although LIMA, anagram of MAIL, is a 
city— oops!). The answer to the puzzle, then, is 
COUNTRIES, which fits in the blanks provided. 
Many of the puzzles were game-related, anda 
knowledge of German games— my greatest 
contribution to the team— was crucial to success. 

Bill and Ray recognized that we'd need 
hints, so they built in a help system in the form of 
a scavenger hunt. For each of twenty items a team 
found, they got a point. Points could be spent to 
buy clues to a puzzle. The more revealing the 
clue, the more points it cost. 

The key to the whole shebang lay in one of 
the puzzles, which was simply a grid with one 
square in each row marked by an asterisk, and 
clues running down the side. The clues all 
matched one of the answers to the other puzzles 
(NORWAY, SWEDEN, & DENMARK, for 
example, matched up to COUNTRIES). The 
asterisks indicated where the first letter of each 
answer should go. When all the answers were 
properly filled in, one of the columns said, “Say 
St. Peter to Bill.” Upon following that instruction, 
Bill provided a final puzzle, the answer to which 
was Monopoly. As it happened, a sealed 
Monopoly set was laying on one of the tables near 
my team. 

And here’s where the respect I mentioned 
early came back to bite me. We searched all over 
the box for some clue to the location of the 
treasure, but couldn’t find anything. We searched 
the room for something else relating to Monopoly, 
but came up empty. It never occurred to us to 
open the set because it didn’t belong to us, and 
that was just not cool. So for 45 minutes we 
hunted fruitlessly for some clue. Another team 
finally caught up to us, found the Monopoly set, 
and were equally clueless about how to continue. 
Finally, I asked Bill if we had to open the set. He 
indicated that we might. So throwing caution to 
the wind (and over the protest of the other team), I 
opened the set. And found nothing. We searched 
through the title deeds, Chance and Community 
Chest cards to no avail. Then I noticed that the 
bag of tokens and dice were missing. So I thought 
that perhaps the bag was hidden somewhere in the 
room. While our team was off looking, the other 
team found the treasure. Our team hadn’t noticed 
that the bag of hotels was open. Inside, two hotels 
had been stuck together. Prying them apart 
revealed a rolled-up dollar bill, on which the word 
TREASURE had been written. 


continued on page 30 
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EULOGY: CAN’T STOP 


Just one more roll. 

Practice saying this. Because you'll find 
yourself saying it a lot when playing Can’t Stop, 
a Sid Sackson game from Parker Brothers that 
more than lived up to its name. 

As if to taunt you, the red plastic game 
board is shaped like a big stop sign. It contains 
eleven columns numbered 2-12. Each column is 
made up of a series of depressions. The 2 and 12 
columns, the numbers least likely to be rolled on a 
pair of dice, have only two spaces. As the 
probabilty of rolling a number increases, so does 
the number of spaces in the corresponding column. 
The most common number, 7, has thirteen spaces. 

On a player’s tum, he rolls four dice and 
splits them into two pairs. Totalling the values of 
each pair of dice yields two numbers. The player 
takes a token and places it at the bottom of the 
columns which correspond to those numbers. If 
the totals on the pair of dice happen to be the 
same, he only places one token on the board but 
he advances it one space up the column. 

At this point, the player has a choice— to 
roll again or to stop. If he chooses to roll again, he 
rerolls all four dice and again splits them up into 
pairs, yielding two new numbers. If these 
numbers already have tokens on their columns, the 
tokens are advanced. If not, tokens are brought 
onto the board at the bottom of the appropriate 
columns. There are only three tokens, which 
means that a player can only work with three 
columns each turn. If all three are already one the 
board and one of his pairs yields a value which 
does not have a token, he only advances the token 
for the other value. 

As long as the player rolls “good” 
numbers— numbers matching the columns where 
he has tokens— he may continue to roll. Ifthe 
player chooses to stop, his turn ends and he places 
a marker of his color on the spaces currently 
occupied by the movement tokens, locking in his 
progress on those columns. On his next turn, if he 
is able to put a token on a column where he 
already has a marker, the token starts one space 
above the marker instead of at the bottom of the 
column. If you stop with your token at the top of 
a column, you claim that column. All other 
markers are removed from it, and that column. 
can’t be used for the rest of the game. Claim three 
columns and you win. 

If you roll the dice and are unable to form a 
pair which allows you to move a token, you crap 
out. The movement tokens are removed from the 


board and you lose all the progress you’ve made 
in that tum. Your colored markers from previous 
turns, however, stay in place. 

There are actually a few ways to crap out. 
The most common is by having all three tokens on 
the board and not rolling any “good” numbers. Or 
you might have some tokens off the board waiting 
to go on, but the numbers you roll can only form 
columns which have already been claimed. You 
could reach the top of a column (say, the 7) and 
get piggish— instead of stopping, you could keep 
rolling hoping to finish off another column on the 
same turn. If your dice can only form “bad” 
numbers and sevens, you’re hosed— you can’t 
move any higher than the top of a column, so 
more sevens aren’t good. 

Obviously, it’s to your advantage to keep 
tokens off the board for as long as possible, 
leaving yourself with an escape route in case of a 
bad roll. Having tokens on the 6, 7, and 8 
columns in the same turn is a great position to be 
in— it’s very likely you can make it all the way to 
the top in one of them on one tum. 

Although luck plays an important role, 
knowing when to stop makes an enormous 
difference. It’s always so tempting to roll just one 
more time. And then one more. And then one 
more... Choosing which columns to work on is 
also key. Some people like the middle columns 
because they’re easier to roll, but they also take 
more hits to complete. The outside columns are 
much shorter, but they come up less often. 

All your progress in a column is lost if 
someone else gets to the top first, so sometimes it’s 
worthwhile to pass up a chance at “better” 
numbers to advance your token in a contested 
column. And as the game progresses and more 
columns get claimed, fewer and fewer numbers 
remain legal. With four players, the end game can 
be grueling, slow going with players choosing to 
stop even while some tokens remain off the board. 

Without ever playing it, I dismissed Can’t 
Stop for years as a kiddie game despite its 
frequent inclusion in the Games 100. Now that 
I’ve played it, I count myself extremely fortunate 
that I was able to find one at a thrift store. I’ve 
not yet happened across a second copy, and I 
know literally dozens of people who want one— 
it’s one of the most popular games in the class I 
teach. It deserves a better fate. Who knows, 
perhaps someday Parker will bring it back. 
Meanwhile, snatch it up if you spy a used copy. 
You’ll thank me. 


en LD 
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As Milton Bradley’s Director of Product 
Development and a long-standing game lover, I’m 
often asked “What is your favorite game?” I 
usually reply, ““Who am I playing with?” It really 
makes all the difference. Let us assume that my 
opponents are all friendly people who are fun to be 
with (not the kind that will turn cannibal if 1 win 
too much). Winning a game is like winning a 
battle. But to enjoy being together with your 
chosen opponents, win or lose, is to win the war. 

If I had to choose only one “game,” I must 
tell you that a deck of cards can provide you with 
a lifetime of entertainment. From Solitaire to 
Hearts to Bridge, nothing beats the versatility of 
cards. Surprise, mystery, suspense, joy, sorrow, 
greed, humility, intuition— they’re all there for 
you to savor. And every hand is a new challenge! 

You will see a theme running through my 
list. I like games that are replayable, interactive 
and that really vary from game to game. 


One Game For One Player 

If I were stranded alone, I would play the 
MicroProse computer game Civilization by Sid 
Meier. I determine the growth of my civilization. 
Conquer the world or leave and colonize a distant 
planet— it’s up to me. And I have 6000 years to 
do it. In my opinion, it is the greatest game ever 
designed. I could play it forever. I can choose to 
play on Earth or I can generate random worlds. 
Playing it is a wonderful and challenging learning 


experience. 


Two Games for Two Players 

For two players, I would recommend the 
elegantly simple and subtle game of Go. Bad 
games don’t last thousands of years. Check it out. 

And I would recommend the complex and 
wonderful Magic: The Gathering card game. 
Magic has taken gaming to a higher plane. You 
and your opponent create each game; your deck is 
an extension of yourself; the combinations are 
infinite. For those of you who haven’t tried it or 
think it’s just a fad, play it while you can. The 
game is ever-evolving as the available cards 
change every year. It will most certainly change 
the way you think. Many thanks to Richard 
Garfield and the creative staff at Wizards of the 
Coast who keep this game fresh and interesting. 


DESERT ISLAND GAMES 
_BY CASTAWAY MIKE GRAY 


Three Games for Three Players 

For three players, I enjoy Cartel (and out- 
of-print business boardgame, aka Dallas) by Phil 
Orbanes. This clever game of economic 
adjacencies requires a little bidding and a little 
luck to win. Some trading or raiding rules might 
make it even better. 

Veleno is an abstract plastic 3-dimensional 
game by the prolific Alex Randolph. Each round, 
your total score is a combination of your efforts 
and the efforts of the player on your left. You 
help that person. But you want to hurt the player 
who is helping you! 

Ninety Nine is my favorite 3-player gard 
game (from the book Original Card Games by the 
world authority on card games— David Parlett. 
Dealt 12 cards, players must discard three cards to 
signify a secret bid of how many of the nine tricks 
they’ll take with the cards remaining in their 
hands. It is very challenging. 


Four Games for Four Players 

My favorite family game is Acquire by Sid 
Sackson. I like it because every game is different. 
If I’m stuck on a desert island I want variety! In 
Acquire you invest in “growing” companies that 
you hope will get taken over by larger companies, 
with the ultimate goal of having a majority of 
stock in the companies that survive until the end, 

Liar’s Dice or Bluff by Richard Borg is a 
great game for 2-6 players. The idea is to guess 
how many numbers are face up under the players’ 
dice cups. The actual number changes as players 
can reroll to improve their predictions! It involves 
intuition, memory, risk, and bluff. This game is as 
exciting to watch as it is to play. Endgames at my 
house have become the stuff of legend. You can’t 
beat this dice game for 45 minutes of real fun for 
any kind of people (friends, parents, neighbors). 
After they play it, they always want to own it. 

For four games (not three, not five) I'd take 
out Cosmic Encounter (by the Eon Games 
guys), currently sold by Mayfair Games. Again, it 
has loads of variety, surprise, risk, and luck. The 
Mayfair version comes with /ots of extra rules and 
components to enhance and complicate gameplay. 
I prefer the basic game best-— four players with 
one power each. The idea here is to colonize five 
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of your opponents’ fifteen planets by winning the 
right to “move in.” There is a strict sequence of 
steps that make up a round of play. But each 
player is given one alien power/identity (and a 
hand of 7 cards) that changes one rule in his or her 
favor. With dozens of powers to choose from, the 
combinations of play are extensive. Four good 
gamers can balance any game and provide lots of 
laughter and a suspenseful ending. 

Finally, I’d choose Niki Lauda’s Formel 1, 
an out of print German game by Wolfgang 
Kramer. Milton Bradley made a simpler version 
of it called Daytona 500. In these games, players 
are dealt a hand of cards and then bid to own (at 
least one of) six cars. Most cards move several 
cars in a specific order, so you bid on the car(s) 
that you can move longer distances with your 
cards. Playing your cards at strategic moments 
lets you block or strand other players on the track. 
So in order for them to get ahead, they have to 
play cards that move you ahead (and out of their 
way!). In the end you get paid for placing first, 
second, third, etc. 

There were a lot of games that I love that 
didn’t survive our disaster at sea. Honorable 
mentions must go to Bridge, Hare and Tortoise, 
Wildlife Adventure, Adel Verpflichtet, 
Modern Art, Quo Vadis, Medici, Shark, and 
Dungeons & Dragons. 

What about games for more than four? I 
generally don’t like to play games with more than 
three other people. The reason is that I don’t like 
waiting forever for my turn, even if I am stuck on 
an island! Other (more patient and sociable) 
people have argued this point with me. Okay, 
Liar’s Dice and Under Cover / Heimlick and 
Co. (from Ravensburger by Wolfgang Kramer) 
are great for five or siz. Win, Place, and Show 
by the Avalon Hill Game Company is a terrific 
horse racing game for six people. Scattergories, 
Taboo, and Pictionary (all made by Milton 
Bradley) are great for a crowd. 

Come visit me on my island. Bring Doritos. 
We’ll have fun. 


Mike Gray is the Director of Product 
Development for Milton Bradley and the 
uncredited creator of a number of Milton 
Bradley games. Chances are good you've 
played some of them. One of his most recent is 
Omega Virus, which may still be available ata 
Toys ‘R Us near you. 
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The end of the hunt caused a fair share of 
controversy. Out team was upset because the 
Monopoly set was shrink-wrapped (Bill was 
rather proud of that touch), and it was unthinkable 
to us to open it. I was frustrated that we’d 
“wasted” 45 minutes hunting fruitlessly when we 
could have been playing other games, but in the 
end, I was the one who actually opened the game. 
Had our team been more thorough in our search, 
we would have found the treasure. Of course, had 
we opened the set 45 minutes earlier, we certainly 
would have found it before anyone had gotten that 
far. So while I don’t think the set should have 
been shrinkwrapped, I do believe the outcome was 
fair. 

And although we didn’t win, our team could 
claim the moral victory of solving more puzzles 
faster than the other teams. I really enjoyed it, as 
did most of the other participants— even the ones 
who were hopelessly stuck on the harder puzzles 
(and there were a bunch of them). I hope Bill 
considers running another one in the future. 

So why get ali hot and bothered about 
winning the treasure hunt or other tournaments? 
Aside from bragging rights, there lots of more 
tangible reasons— all of them sitting on the prize 
table. One of the requirements for attending the 
Gathering is that you bring at least one game to be 
used as a prize. Many people brought more than 
one, and Alan brought dozens of games back from 
Essen expressly for the prize table. 

Everyone who attends winds up leaving with 
a prize, even if they never win a tournament. In 
fact, most people left with three or more. But the 
winners get first pick, and some of the items on the 
table were coveted by many. Some of the items 
scarfed up early included Schoko & Co. (an out- 
of-print game about running a chocolate factory 
which is widely considered to be one of the best 
business games ever), a wooden Cathedral set, 
and a mint copy of Dune. Once the winners took 
their picks, other items were held up one by one. 
Anyone who wanted them rolled five dice, with 
the highest roll winning the item. Nobody was 
allowed to take a second prize until everyone had 
their first. 

But these games were really just icing on the 
cake. The true prize was hanging out with a 
friendly, knowledgable group of gamers, renewing 
old friendships, and making new ones. Someone 
joked that the event should be called The 
Gathering of People Who Would Be Friends If 
They Lived Closer to Each Other, which gets right 
to the heart of it. Same time next year, guys. O 
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Letters 


Dear Peter, 

I tried a little experiment with Plague and 
Pestilence the other night. I played against an 
imaginary opponent who could only play the card 
he drew. Thus, he had one choice to my five. If 
he drew a Counter card, I let him retain it and 
draw another in its place. These simple rules of 
behavior should have crippled my imaginary 
opponent. Instead, I lost. He had 40 PPs 
remaining at that point. 

After this, I noticed that the "Major War" 
and "Minor War" cards are played against a pair 
of opponents, rather than singling out one 
opponent to take part in the war with. This would 
definitely make a significant difference in a multi- 
player game. I'll admit that I should take a 
somewhat closer look at the game (and the 
optional rules) before I rule it out completely. For 
now, I'll hold off on my "scathing letter to 
the editor”. 

I was going over your RoboRally review 
and thought I'd suggest a variant that we tried that 
went really well. Take the same board (we chose 
the Pit Maze) from two sets and arrange one at 
180 degrees with respect to the other. Start two 
teams of three players each from opposing 
ends of the board; thus, both teams start from an 
identical position. Each board has 3 flags owned 
by the team starting on that board. The object is 
retrieve your opponent's flags and get them home. 

A few house rules are required. Players may 
not pick up their own flags (this would result in a 
game of keep-away) and a robot may only carry 
one flag at a time. Flags are affected by board 
elements, and if moved (or carried) into a pit or off 
the board, are returned to their original location. 
Ifa robot is destroyed, it drops any flag it is 
carrying, and robots may voluntarily drop flags 
(so a teammate can pick it up). This variant is a 
great deal of fun and improves the player 
interaction (at least on the same team) 
substantially. Give it a shot! 

Donovan Loucks 
dloucks@primenet.com 


I put Plague and Pestilence on a par with 
Nuclear War and Family Business, which are 
similar in feel. All are strictly beer and pretzels 
games, not to be taken seriously, If played as 
such, they can be a hoot. 


to the Editor 


Note: If you don't want all or part of your letter to be printed, please say so. 


Our RoboRally play has slacked off 
recently (hell, our play of just about everything 
has slacked off lately, thanks to Siedler), but this 
sounds like a fun variation. The next time we 
play, I'll have to suggest trying this. 


Dear Peter, 

A few comments in detail : On page 7 of issue 
3:2, you claim that The Great Dalmuti is nearly 
identical to Karriere Poker. This simply isn't 
true ~ the pyramid-structured deck (1 card 
ranked 1! — highest, 2 2's, etc.) gives the game a 
different feel from any other version I've played. 
(I haven't actually seen Karriere Poker, but the 
review in Games International made no mention 
of an unusual deck). I first encountered the 
game as Trouduc in David Parlett's A Dictionary 
of Card Games. He also wrote it up as "The Bum 
Game" in a later book and in Games & Puzzles. 

T have the MB version Zillionaire, but it's 
pretty gimmicky. I think TGD is the best version 
80 far, because of the unusual deck, and it cannot 
be easily played with ordinary cards. Tmie, you 
could make up a deck by stripping three standard 
decks, but at the current cost of a decent Bicycle 
pack you're up to nearly the same price anyway. 
Zillionaire didn't give any credit to antecedents, 
and I bet Karriere Poker didn't either, so why 
should Wizards of the Coast? It isn't common 
practice in the games industry to do this anyway -- 
Uno doesn't come out and say that it is a (poorly- 
done) version of a game which existed beforehand. 

T also think you were way off base in your 
response to Darwin Bromley in the letter column 
of 2:4. Just because you're an experienced game 
player doesn't mean that every game system 
is going to appeal to you. I felt you came off'a 
bit egocentric when you said : "If I don't get it, 
perhaps that points out a flaw in the system." 
Naturally, you're entitled to your opinion, but 
a lot of people (me included) like the British 
Rails family a lot, and you can't assume 
something is flawed just because it doesn't 
do anything for you. [If this were true, then Adel 
Verplichtet would have to be a bad game, 
because Mike Siggins doesn't like it.] 

Anyway, I like the magazine a lot. Naturally 
I dont agree with all the reviews (I didn't care 
much for Trumpet or Rette Sich Wer Kann, for 
example), but that's only natural. My favorite part 
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is Eulogy -- the Eon one in 2:2 put me on the 
lookout for a copy of Hoax, which I finally got 
through the Internet earlier this year. I've 
sporadically done a similar column in WGR 
called Lost and Little Known Games (I've covered 
Mem (a rare pattern-matching game with colored 
stones), Morra-Board (board game version of the 
Italian finger-matching game, by Piet Hein of Hex 
and Soma fame), Orion (unusual Parker Brothers 
game system using rotors), and Realm (unusual 
abstract board game by A Gamut of Games)). 
Sometime I want to do Top Banana, a charming 
offshoot of Monopoly created as a promotional 
item by United Fruit (of Chiquita banana fame)! 
Michael Keller 
wereview@aol.com 


Just because something isn't standard 
practice doesn’t mean it shouldn’t be. The 
analogy between The Great Dalmuti and Uno is 
a flawed one— nowhere on the Uno rules or 
packaging does anyone claim design credit for 
it. The Great Dalmuti, on the other hand, is “A 
Richard Garfield game,” a claim which not only 
takes some chutzpah, but is rather deceiving. 
The game may have its own innovations, but it is 
far more a “classic” or “standard” game thana 
new one, and buyers expecting the latter may be 
justifiably upset. I have nothing against Richard 
Garfield, but it seems he’s taking a tad too much 
credit for this one. 

I did not mean to imply, in my response to 
Darwin Bromley, that any game I dislike is de 
facto a bad game. There are games | dislike for 
which I can nevertheless understand the appeal 
to others. With nRails, I just don’t see the 
attraction. It’s not a case of it not being my cup 
of tea, but rather my not understanding why a 
group of people would choose to spend their 
time that way instead of with a more interactive 
game. nRails seems like a fine solitaire system. 
It would work well computerized. But its strikes 
me as a crashing bore as a group endeavor. 
Clearly, many other people do like it, so perhaps 
my bafflement is due to some personal flaw of 
my own. I guess I just don’t have the nRails 
gene. 

I don’t expect everyone to agree with my 
reviews. I'd be stunned if they did. But I do 
hope I hit the mark more often than I miss. 
Actually, going back and rereading some old 
reviews (Trumpet being a fine example), it’s 
interesting to see how some of my opinions have 
changed over time. I’m thinking of doing a 
column in the future where I revisit some of them 
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and set the record straight with my current 
thoughts. 


Dear Peter, 

I don’t really have a game review for you 
this time. I’m slowly packing [in preparation for a 
move] and I’m very impressed with the amount of 
games I own. I’ve probably packed 4-5 boxes of 
games, and I’ve only packed the games I don’t 
play much (pack the important games last, of 
course). Some quick notes, though... 

Castle of Magic (which is also called “The 
Permutation Game” around here) is a made in the 
USA game! Players get randomly dealt characters 
and have goals that they want to accomplish (rule 
a country, control the outcome of a mystic ritual, 
prevent people from certain clans from living, 
etc.). Everyone starts with only knowledge of 
what they want. You wander around a castle 
map, gaining magic spells (or mastery of said 
spells, really), trying to gain control over the royal 
items from three different countries, and trying to 
force the game ending ritual to take the correct 
permutation (there are three components, each 
with two states, yielding eight possible outcomes). 
The ritual decides if the monster will rampage, be 
banished, be controlled, or eat someone and then 
be banished. 

The game is mainly luck, but there are two 
cute items. One is a deck of secrets. When you 
find out a secret, you hand the deck to the person 
you want to know more about. The tops of the 
cards have a bunch of numbers. The player flips 
through the deck until he finds a card with his 
character number. Then, without looking at it, he 
hands that card to the other player, who looks at 
the other side (getting a secret). 

The second bit is that you can say whatever 
you want, but only at the table. However, each 
player has a chit which allows a 5-10 minute 
break for secret negotiations, information 
exchanges, etc. So there is some diplomacy. 

I’m not terribly fond of the game as a 
challenge (but I traded a few Magic cards for it) 
but it seems to have been quite well received by 
various members of the CMU gaming club. Luck 
and negotiations play the leading role, but I see 
strategies. Multiple winners possible (each 
character gets a + or - score for any particular 
event, and the highest (+) score wins, with anyone 
with half or more of the highest score also 
winning) so alliances can definitely occur... if 
players can figure out who they want to ally with. 
A bit too long for my tastes (~3 hours) for what it 
is, but OK otherwise. 

Fugger, Welser, Medici is a long 
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Eurogame by Doris and Frank. I’m picking up a 
copy (buming the last little bit of my Magic cards 
for that and Medici). The “trading game” version 
takes a few hours and deals with different houses 
running around Europe buying and selling goods. 
All buying and selling involves everyone writing 
down a bid and the best bid gets it. For multuple 
lots, you can do a bid like 6@700 or 1@700, 
2@720, 3@740. There are some random events, 
but the game is really tight. In the last game we 
played, only one player made a clear profit (you 
start with 9000 florins and about 2-3 thousand 
worth of materials, but you have to pay tolls, 
taxes, wages, and travel unless you go slowly). 

In the “full” game, your goal is actually to 
buy a noble title, and there are auctions for those 
as well. It supposedly takes 6-9 hours, and we 
haven’t played that yet. 

Thave a copy of Das Regeln Wir Schon by 
Jon Ferro (the best German speaker around here) 
hasn’t translated the rules yet. He just finished 
Kohle, Kies, Knete (and our variant rules) and 
gave them to Ken Tidwell, so check out the Game 
Cabinet. 

Auf Achse is another recent acquisition. I 
am surprised that nobody I know of has ever 
played this, as it was a Spiel Des Jahres winner 
(1987, I think). Ray [Pfeifer] has copies and it’s 
only $35-40 or so. It’s another of the “Eurorails- 
type games that are actually fun.” You have to 
truck around Germany picking up and delivering 
manufactured goods. Some differences: 1) You 
don’t build the roads. 2) Except for your starting 
hand, everyone has to bid to see which contracts 
they get. 3) All contracts have a definite start and 
end (you can’t just pick up the goods from 
wherever). You can, of course, pick up multiple 
contracts. Unlike Eurorails, you can get hosed for 
rolling badly (for movement). Players interact a 
little: 1) Bidding. 2) You can’t end your 
movement on the same space as someone else. 3) 
When you roll a 1, you get to move the “Road 
Closed” sign around the board. 4) Many of the 
cards give you a benefit, but you must choose 
another player to receive it as well. It’s a cute 
little game. 

Got Volle Lotte, Pretty good game for $12. 
It lets you kill a variable amount of time while 
you wait for other people to show up to the 
gaming club. Apparently it's a Cosmic Wimpout 
variant. 

Rage (tho latest collectible trading card 
game) has some of the poorest rules of any of 
them. Lots of card errata, too (the Frequently 
Asked Questions list is at 400K or 80). 
Meanwhile, it happens to be loads of fun. Most of 
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the turn is simultaneous, so there is little waiting 
around, and there are a lot of reasonable 
strategies. The idea of ultra rares is mildly 
bothersome (especially since the rules say you can 
start with them in play instead of having to draw 
them) but at least there are rare cards, even for 
people who buy three boxes or so. If you can’t get 
a copy of the FAQ, don’t bother. But if you can, 
and you can find some opponents (who aren’t 
rules lawyers) it’s a fun tittle game. Right now I’d 
have to say that Jyhad and Rage are the most 
interesting of the collectible trading cards games. 
Very different, too. I saw, but didn’t play, Sim 
City. It has a lot of bookkeeping, and apparently 
everyone plays from the same deck— which begs 
the question, “Why is it collectible? Why not sell 
it as a regular card game?” The obvious answer 
is, of course, The Bandwagon. 

Still waiting to see if Cosmic Encounter 
gets transformed. Don’t know if that would be 
good or bad. 1856 is out, but I haven’t gotten it 
yet I happen to like [18xx] games, so I probably 
will. 

Brian Bankler 
bankler@rtp.ericsson.se 


Castle of Magic didn’t excite me enough to 
get acopy, although if I saw it discounted I'd 
probably pick it up. As you say, it’s pretty 
random and the play gets repetitive. Fifteen 
minutes is also way too long for negotiation 
sessions, especially since everyone can call one 
during the game. 

I’ve heard of Auf Achse, but never actually 
seen it. The sharing of benefits is a nice little 
twist. But— Eurorails without building the 
routes? Isn't that the fun part? 

Volle Lotte is very similar to Cosmic 
Wimpout. It’s almost identical to Fill or Bust, 
which you can probably find at your local game 
store for about five bucks. 

The Sim City card game is a big mystery to 
me. Not only do players use the same deck, but 
the cards have photos of buildings on them. 
Who would want to collect those? As a regular 
card game, it might be a hit. But I think 
someone really missed the boat here. 

I've heard good things about Rage, but 

Srankly I'm a little tired of the collectible trading 
card game thing. I just don't have the energy to 
get involved with another one, [f it's good, 
perhaps I'd consider getting a boxed set and 
then splitting that up among a group to play 
with. Meanwhile, if anyone wants to buy my 
Magic cards (all of ‘em limited, from alphas 
through Fallen Empires), lemme know. 


